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GAROTTERS AND THEIR JUDGES. 

TI\HE apparently severe sentences which Baron Bramwell has 

pronounced on the London ruffians brought before him, have 
not done much towards reassuring the alarm of the public ; partly 
because it is felt that the punishment inflicted by ten or ‘toeuly 
years’ penal servitude is not in reality deterring either in character or 
degree, and partly because it is perceived that, after all, this is only a 
paltry nibbling at a mighty mischief—that the evil day is only post- 
poned—that the danger has not been in any measure grappled with or 
met. The punishments, though nominally severe, do not appear to 
be much dreaded, for a very large number of the criminals sentenced 
had endured the same before, yet returned to their evil courses imme- 
diately on liberation. Penal servitude, moreover, includes variety 
and involves chances for the convict; at the worst, if he behaves 
decently in prison, he is subjected to no personal suffering, he is fed 
more liberally and worked less hard than the ordinary labourer, and 
after the first nine or twelve months of separate confinement, finds 
nothing to terrify or dismay him beyond the privation of sensual 
But this is not all. 
correspondent of the Z'mes, 


indulgences. As was well pointed out by a 
“ £.,” on Tuesday, the convict, who is 
seldom a man of much foresight or imagination, can scarcely dis- 
tinguish, practically, between a sentence of five or seven years and 
one of twenty or for life. For the first term of years everything is 
the same ; and the difference between the short sentence and the 
long one only begins at the expiration of a number of years, beyond 
which the ruffians of that class seldom dream of carrying their thoughts. 
Unless you increase the intensity or vary the nature of the punish- 
ment, you gain nothing in its deterring influence by merely lengthening 
its duration ; and for the want of adequate severity in the punishment 
called penal servitude, the public and not the officials are to blame. It 
has been repeatedly proved beyond question that, if a man is kept in 
confinement, he must be better fed than if he were at large, unless 
you are prepared for both mind and body giving way, and that the 
better feeding must be precisely proportioned to the closeness and soli- 
tude of the confinement ;—and Englishmen, in their somewhat 
morbid sense of humanity, even judges, feel that, when they con- 
demned the wretch to penal servitude, they did not intend to 
condemn him either to insanity and idiocy or to atrophy and disease, 
and will not allow these undesigned and extra punishments to be 
inflicted upon him by implication, The work is less in amount and 
severity than that of the independent labourer, because enforced 
labour is never as vigorous as labour voluntarily given and paid by 
the piece ; and because, unless gaolers are permitted to use the lash, 
and to use it freely, you have no prison inflictions by which convicts 
can be compelled to work hard. Finally, you must alloy the con- 
victs some means of shortening or mitigating their punishment by 
such good conduct as is possible in prison ; because it is notorious 
that you cannot manage them without, and that if the stimulus of 
hope be altogether withdrawn they become absolute wild beasts, 
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| with whom it is simply impossible to deal except by putting them to 


death or in chains. it is politic, too, if not actually necessary, to 
allow them to retain some small per-centage of their earnings, be- 
cause it is found that this is the most effectual means of inducing 
exertion and creating those habits of industry which are the sole 
security for themselves and for society when their period of liberation 
has arrived, and because it is on all accounts desirable that, when 
turned loose, they should not be totally destitute, and compelled to 
steal at once in order to live. For the mildness of penal servitude, 
therefore, the British public have themselves only to thank. As long 

they persist in treating brutal ruffians as merely erring brethren ; 
as long as they spare them the only infliction these animals really 
dread ; as long as they refuse to assign to them those severe (cruel if 
you like) floggings which we still order to our soldiers and sailors for 
far less offences ;—so long will garotting continue, and so long will 
every liberated convict come out from his term of five, ten, or twenty 
years, a more determined and vindictive garotter than before. From 
the day when Parliament shall pass an act, ordering fifty lashes with 
the cat once a quarter or once a year, as & part of the sentence of 
penal servitude, to each man eonvicted of robbery with. violence, 
according to the length of his term or the heinousness of his offence, 
garotting, in all its forms, will become as rare as murder is now, or 
even rarer. ‘Till we do pass such an act, we shall continue to be 
knocked down, rifled, kieked, and smashed—and shall deserve it 
richly. 

It is perceived, too—and the charges of the several judges who have 
imparted their perplexities on this matter to a puzzled public have 
confirmed the sentiment,—that nothing whatever has been done to 
meet and stop the evil. Some twenty or thirty ruffians have been 
sent back to gaol, and sequestered from the possibility of crime for a 
given term of years. That is all; the fact remains that, besides lesser 
criminals, 2,500 convicts on the average are, and continue to be, 
annually let loose. Aé the outside, Western Australia can absorb 
1,000 of these ; truly, and as a permanent arrangement, we do not 
believe it can safely accommodate more than half this number, and that 
only if we send exclusively the best and not the worst. What, then, 
are we todo with the balance of 1,500 or 2,000 whom the law annually 
liberates, and whom Sir George Grey and Sir Joshua Jebb insist 
upon liberating without preparation and without surveillance? The 
French, who in these matters are both more practical, more sagacious, 
and less at the mercy of popular clamour and popular delusion, than 
we are, have two rules not generally known, which we might do well, 
not perhaps to copy, but to reflect upon. Liberated forgats, answer- 
ing to our expirees and ticket-of-leave convicts, are not allowed to 
come to Paris, or (we believe) to any of the great towns of France ; 
but are compelled to remain in specified districts of the provinces, 
where an eye can be more easily kept upon them by the police, to 
whose permanent supervision they are subjected. If our Government 
would so far adopt this plan—which has been urged upon them for 
years,—as to compel every man once a convict and known to belong 
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to the criminal class, to report himself every month to the police 
while out on conditional leave, and once a quarter or once a year 
afterwards, and satisfy the authorities that he honest and 
ostensible means of living—failing which he should be again liable to 
incarceration more or less severe,—one half the mischief would be 
obviated at once. Much also would be done were convicts liberated 
by degrees, as in Ireland, and only conclusively when they have 
obtained regular employment. The other French arrangement 1s 
this :—Irreclaimable ruffians—men who have been sentenced to the 
leys twice or oftener, and for heinous crimes, and of whose 
amendment there is no hope; respecting whom, in fact, the only 
question is whether they shall be expiating old offences in prison or 
committing new ones out of it—are sent to Cayenne, where they die, 
as a matter of course, in six or eight months. By this means the 
objectionable effects of capital punishment are evaded, but the 
ultimate purpose—the protection of society—is secured. We have 
no desire to take this leaf out of their book, indeed the notions of 
our countrymen would not permit it ; but it shows that they, as well 
as we, find the necessity of disposing for ever of the irreclaimable in 
some way. 
Now, the only plan which the public, and those journalists who 
echo and exasperate the public prejudice, seem inclined to listen to, 
is a revival of transportation. Some weeks since we explained the 
insurmountable objections to this scheme so fully, that we should not 
need to recur to it now, but for the purpose of making two remarks. 
The first is this : that our especial puzzle is how we are to get rid of 
the very worst and most hardened of our ruffians. Now, these are 
| precisely the men whom we must not transport even to the only 
colony that is still willing to receive convicts at all. If Western 
Australia is not to be closed too as a resource, as the Cape, Tasmania, 
and Sydney have been, we must be careful not to disgust and ruin it 
by repeating the same wicked and foolish mistakes we made in those 
colonies, and sending to it not only the scum of our society, but the 
very worst desperadoes of our gaols. If the convicts we transport 
are to be absorbed into the colonial population, to be turned in time 
into honest labourers and farmers, to become to their new country an 
element of prosperity and not an intolerable curse, we must send 
there only the picked men among our criminals, the comparatively 
young and impressible, those whose organization and whose habits are 
not irrecoverably depraved. In a word, we must send them the men 
we sentence to five years’ penal servitude, not those we sentence for 
twenty years or for life. These, the worst and most perplexing, will 
still remain on our hands—our peril, our opprobrium, our despair— 
unless we can dispose of them, or handle them, in some yet untried 
fashion. Now, the only scheme which the Zimes seems inclined to 
permit the public to listen to or think of is transportation ; and 
this it urges in language the naked and cynical selfishness of 
which should secure its condemnation. We must turn these ruffians 
loose in the colonies, it says, because we dare not turn them 
loose here. We cannot, at all events, have them at home. We must 
ship them off to other shores. That is all that concerns us. Any- 
thing more shameful, more immoral, more certain to revive all those 
angry feelings which have more than once menaced the integrity of 
the British empire, it would be difficult to conceive. If these ruffians 
are not fit to be liberated anywhere, it is villainous to liberate them 
ina colony. If we cannot do with them or manage them, if we dare 
not have them among us, how much less the comparatively unpro- 
tected residents of Sydney or of Queensland! If they are to be kept 
permanently in confinement or under supervision, we can confine 
them and watch them far more effectually and far more cheaply than 
the Australians can. To flood a new country with our most ruffianly 
criminals is in itself a crime of very deep dye, and an insult which 
would warrant rebellion or separation. Indeed, it very nearly did 
lose us the Cape Colony. And we propose to commit this enormous 
and unjust oppression, because we find it costly to keep and *un- 
pleasant to hang the villains whom we rear and ripen. The plan is 
exactly of a piece with that other clamour which was so fiercely 
echoed by the same journal a few years ago ; viz. tu carry all our 
sewerage and nastiness down to Erith and Gravesend, because it was 
too disagreeable to Londoners to have it turned into the Thames at 
Westminster. Never mind whom we swamp or sicken with our 
moral or our material filth, so that we can only contrive to discharge 
it at a distance from our own doors. 











GENERAL BURNSIDE'’S PROSPECTS. 


HE Federal plan of campaign against Richmond has been 
materially altered. So long as General M‘Clellan remained at 

the head of the army, it seemed to be his intention to advance 
along the eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge Mountains, which border 
the right bank of the Shenandoah, and so to approach Richmond 
by traversing the centre of Virginia. As matters, however, have 
turned out, it is not easy to understand the object of M‘Clellan 
advancing so cautiously as he did. In this American campaign, 
political are so mixed up with military objects, that it is not always 
easy to distinguish between them. 
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sary to make some show of activity. M‘Clellan may have thought it 
expedient, considering the elections and his own disputes with the 
War Minister at Washington, to do something. He may have 
thought, that although he was not strong enough to attack the great 
Confederate army, he was yet strong enough to push his army 
some way nearer to Richmond. If, indeed, the force under General 
M‘Clellan’s command was really superior to that under General 
Lee, he had an excellent opportunity of bringing him to a general 
action. Leaving a garrison of 10,000 men, composed of his worst 
troops, at Harper's Ferry, and some 30,000 inferior troops 
in the lines round Washington, M‘Clellan might have pushed 
rapidly forward with the rest of his army from the banks of the 
Potomac upon Manassas Gap, and the passes south of it ; and then, 
suddenly forcing a passage through the Blue Ridge Mountains, aud 
crossing the Shenandoah River, he might have succeeded in bringing 
the Confederate officer to a general action. It is to be observed 
that, in anticipation of this movement, it must be assumed that 
M‘Clellan would have changed his base of operations to Acquia 
Creek. To that point would, of course, have been transferred his 
fleet, his stores, and whatever might be necessary to supplying his 
army. Under such circumstances, unless the Confederates, antieipat- 
ing M‘Clellan, had succeeded in making a hasty retreat upon 
Gordonsville, they must have fought a general action, for M‘Clellan 
would have been between them and Richmond. In such a battle 
the defeat of the Confederates would have been their ruin, for 
their communication with the Virginia capital would have been com- 
pletely cut off. On the contrary, if M‘Clellan and the Federals had 
been defeated, they would have had a safe retreat to Acquia Creek. 
In short, looking to the position of the contending armies,—the one in 
the valley of the Shenandoah, the other to the east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, — it is impossible to doubt that, provided M‘Olellan’s 
army was strong enough, he had a splendid opportunity, which may 
not again occur, of striking a decisive blow. But if his army was not 
strong enough to deliver battle, it is difficult, upon any principles, to 
understand the reason which dictated his cautious advance along the 
eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge Mountains. + 
But, as has been said, the Federal plan of campaign has: bee 

materially altered. Burnside has not only changed the base of his 
operations to Acquia Creek and Fredericksburg on the Rappahangock, 
but he has marched his whole army to that point. His design seems to 
be to advance upon Richmond by the same line as that followed by 
the’ railway from Fredericksburg to that city. Indeed, the liné of 
operation and march of Burnside are the same as that pursued by 
ordinary travellers from Washington to Richmond. The journey 
between these two places is performed by steamer from Washington 
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down the Potomac to Acquia Creek, and thence byjrailway to Rich- 
mond. The distance which the army will have to march is scarcely 
seventy miles. The railway will no doubt be broken up, but the 
army will be amply supplied by means of boats, which may be 
brought up the numerous streams which fall into the Potomac, 
almost into the centre of the camp. Whether, at this late season 
of the year, Burnside will have time to reach Richmond is by no 
means probable. Even if he does reach the vicinity of that capital, 
it is extremely doubtful whether he will be in a position successfully 
to assault Richmond. 

The number of troops under Burnside has, indeed, been reckoned 
at 150,000, but even that is inferior to the army which M‘Clellan dis- 
embarked at Fortress Monroe, nor is there anything to show that they 
are better appointed, or in a better state of discipline. Moreover, it 
must be remembered, that by this time Richmond is surrounded by most 
formidable detached works—in fact, forms a vast intrenched camp, 
which it will be impossible to invest and very hazardous to assault. 
These difficulties are no doubt increased by the fact that Richmond 
lies on both sides of the James River, which is so effectually 
obstructed and defended that no gunboats have yet been able to pene- 
trate higher up than Fort Darling, seven miles below the city. In order 
to isolate Richmond, it is said that an expedition is being organized at 
Suffolk. Already the Suffolk army numbers 30,000 men, and it is 
being daily increased. According to some accounts the object of this 
expedition is to seize Weldon on the Roanoke River, a station on the 
railway between Richmond and Charlestown. The supposed effect of 
this would be to cut off Richmond from the South. If this is all that 
is intended, the enterprise may possibly succeed. But as Weldon is 
some eighty or ninety miles south of Richmond, it could in no respect 
furnish any direct aid or co-operation to Burnside. If, indeed, an 
army of 100,000 men under Burnside, and another army of equal 
number, could advance along each side of the James River, they 
might succeed in taking Fort Darling, and so advancing upon Rich- 
mond itself. Even in that case, however, it would be necessary to 
establish a complete means of mutual communication between the two 
armies by a powerful and numerous fleet. But if there be any idea 
of attempting to advance against Richmond from Suffolk, with a force 
of some 30,000 or 40,000, it is difficult to exaggerate the folly and 
hazard of such an enterprise. Upon the whole, therefore, it does 
not appear that the prospects of General Burnside are very brilliant. 
The season for active operations is far spent. The difficulties of the 
task before him are enormous: whilst the plan of the Federal 
officer, so far as it has been developed, involves the possibility of 
several radical defects. However, it would be premature, and 
therefore unjust, to form any hasty conclusion upon a campaign 
which is yet scarcely opened. 





LORD DERBY AT MANCHESTER. 


HE Lancashire meeting has not been held a day too soon; but 
now that it has come to pass, the county has reason to be proud 

of its proceedings. Every source of wealth and power that Lancashire 
can boast of, was represented at the meeting on Tuesday last. Side 
by side with the heads of ancient houses and the owners of vast 
landed estates, sat the great millowners and bankers, and the mayors 
of the manufacturing towns ; while the central figure of the assembly 
was the leader of the Conservative party. The list of subscrip- 
tions, headed by Lord Derby's donation of £5,000, tends to assure 
us that the landed proprietors of Lancashire are at length alive to 
what is expected of them ; and of Lord Derby’s speech, we can say 
no more than that it was worthy of himself and of the occasion. All 
that he said and did on this memorable day, befitted his high position 
and his rare abilities. It may be that the love of his native county 
moved him to put forth all his powers ; for nothing could have been 
more masterly than his vindication of the Lancashire millowners and 
manufacturers from the charges with which they have been so cruelly 
and pertinaciously assailed. Such charges have never found an echo 
in the pages of this journal. From first to last we have endeavoured 
to prove, by all the force of facts and figures, that the most generous 
sacrifices have been and are still being made by the millowners for 
the relief of their distressed workpeople, although their names do not 
appear on any subscription list ; and it is now the source of no little 
satisfaction to us to find our statements confirmed by the high 
authority of Lord Derby. The defence of these calumniated men 
could not have been placed in better hands than his. No one, per- 
haps, could have done it so well. The simplicity and clearness of his 
reasoning must carry conviction to any but a prejudiced under- 
standing ; and all that he urges in behalf of the manufacturers is free 
from the faintest taint of partisanship, even in the eyes of the most 
suspicious. He does not belong to their class ; and neither by political 
nor social ties is he in any way bound to them. Yet, removed as he is 
from them in feeling and habits of life, he dwells amongst them. As 
his home is in the neighbourhood of great manufacturing towns, and 
as he is himself Chairman of the Executive Committee for the relief 
of the distress, we may reasonably assume that opportunities of 
knowing the real state of things are given to him, which are not 








within the reach of dogmatical and hot-headed clergymen who write 
letters to the Times from Hampshire. It is not too much, therefore, 
to hope that the meeting at Manchester and Lord Derby’s speech may 
have the effect of silencing for the present a chorus of calumnies. 
The millowners have borne their wrongs in silence ; and some among 
them, when doing the most, have even resented inquiry into the 
extent of their sacrifices as meddlesome interference. They have 
elected to do good in secret, courting no popular applause, and content 
with the reward of their own consciences. And the more the true 
history of these dark days in the manufacturing districts shall be 
known, the more, we believe, will the country learn to admire the 
self-denial, the fortitude, and the dignity with which a terrible 
calamity has been met and endured both by the masters and their 
workpeople. 


Columns and columns of printed matter, descriptive and contro- 
versial, have been both written and spoken on the distressed con- 
dition of the cotton industry in Lancashire, but the pith and marrow 
of all may be found in Lord Derby’s speech. And if there be any 
who have not yet realized to themselves the extent of the misery and 
destitution that now bow to the ground a community which but a 
little while ago might almost have been taken for an ideal of wealth 
and prosperity,—then let them lay to heart the full meaning of the 
few statistics which Lord Derby gave the meeting at Manchester. Out 
of a population of about 2,000,000 souls, there were, in the fourth week 
of September, 1861, 43,500 persons receiving parochial relief. In the 
same week of September, 1862, the recipients of parochial relief num- 
bered 163,498 persons; and in the third week of last month their 
number had rapidly swollen to the terrible figure of 259,385 persons. 
Of these afflicted people 38,000 were old and infirm, 98,000 were able- 
bodied adults, and the residue were children under sixteen years of 
age. But the number of those receiving parochial relief is a very 
inadequate representation of the number of the destitute ; for no less 
than 172,000 persons, who have taken nothing from the poor-rates, 
have received relief from the various local committees of charity. 
Thus we arrive at “a total of 431,395 persons out of 2,000,000, or 
21 7-10ths per cent. on the whole population, that is, more than one 
in every five persons depending for their daily existence either on 
parochial relief or public charity.” And the sad corollary of these 
statistics is to be found in the books of the savings banks. During a 
period of six months up to the middle of June last, when the distress 
was far lighter than it is now, from only seven banks in Lancashire 
there was an excess of withdrawals of deposits above the ordinary 
average to the amount of £71,113; and we have left upon us the 
melancholy conviction that this excess has gone on increasing from 
the middle of June up to the present time, as the hand of misfortune 
has grown heavier and heavier in its pressure. This sum of 
£71,113, said Lord Derby, with touching eloquence, “ represents the 
blighted hopes for life of many a family. It represents the small 
sum set by by honest, frugal, persevering industry, won by years of 
toil and self-denial, in the hope of its being, as it has been in many 
cases before, the foundation even of colossal fortunes which have been 
made from smaller sums. It represents the gradual decay of the 
hopes for his family of many an industrious artisan. The first step 
in that downward progress which has led to destitution and pauperism 
is the withdrawal of the savings of honest industry, and that is 
represented in the return which I have quoted to you.” 

It has been said, over and over again, that the relief given has not 
been sufficiently liberal, that there has not been a sufficient pressure 
on the local rates, and that Lancashire, considering her greater re- 
sponsibilities, has been far behind the rest of England in her efforts 
to succour the distressed ; but to each of these propositions Lord 
Derby has given a conclusive answer. The average rate of weekly 
relief given by the Committee has been from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per head, 
and in the colder weather an additional 6d. has been given for food 
and clothing ; and thus a man, with a wife and three or four children, 
would be in the receipt of 10s. or 12s. a week. To men who have 
been wont to earn 25s. or 30s. a week, the relief given must, of course, 
be a miserable pittance ; and yet, as Lord Derby has pointed out, this 
10s. or 12s, a week is about the sum which an industrious labourer 
in the other parts of England earns for the maintenance of his family, 
even when all goes well. It is enough, then, to keep body and soul 
together, and so long as it can be given to all that need it, not a life, 
we may hope, will be lost from starvation. And if (to quote Lord 
Derby again) “ we had raised their income beyond that of the labour- 
ing man in ordinary times, we should have gone far to destroy the 
most valuable feeling of the manufacturing population, namely, that 
of honest self-reliance, and we should have done our best to demoralize 
a large portion of the population, and induce them to prefer the wages 
of charitable relief to the return of honest industry.” 

To the loud complaints, that the poor-rate has not been sufficiently 
raised, Lord Derby has given the same answer that has before been 
given in this journal. To argue that, because the rates in other 
parts of England may be as much as 6s, in the pound, a rate of 3s. or 
4s. in the pound is inadequate in Lancashire, is a pure fallacy. Where 
rates are high, rents are low, and where rents are high, rates are 
low ; and thus, in the long run, the burden of the rates falls upon the 
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owners of real property. The terms between them and their tenants 
are made with reference to the normal and ordinary state of the 
rates ; but when the rates are suddenly raised to meet exceptional 
and transitory circumstances, the burden instantly falls upon the 
tenants and occupiers, and the landed proprietors escape compara- 
tively unscathed ; for before there is time to redress the balance of 

rofit and loss between them and their tenants, the circumstances 
which caused the raising of the rate will have passed away, and 
things will have resumed their normal condition. Bearing this in 
mind, it is obvious that raising the rates in Lancashire above their 
yresent standard would be, in most towns, a suicidal measure, that 
would defeat its own immediate purpose. <A very slight increase of 
the rate would at once convert those who are now in the category of 
rate-payers into recipients of the rate. It would bury in the sea of 
pauperism such as are now just keeping their heads above water. 
Even as it is, the rates do not yield what they ought to do; and 
according to the calculations of the Poor-Law Commissioner, defalca- 
tions to the amount of 40 per cent. may be expected in the levying 
of the next rate at Stockport. In the face of these facts there should 
be an end to all clamour about raising the rates. 

If Lancashire should again be charged with not having done her 
duty in the present crisis, she can appeal to the fact that out of 
£540,000 which have been placed in the hands of the Central 
Executive Committee, £400,000 has come from her alone. But these 
figures furnish us with no just measure of what the country has been 
doing. Far more significant are the facts which Lord Derby quoted 
from the confidential reports of a Government official. The great 
but unostentatious sacrifices which many mill-owners have been 
making for the support of their distressed operatives, do honour, 
not only to themselves, but to the whole nation. The annals of com- 
mercial calamities have left us no parallel for this universal blight of 
the cotton industry. It stands alone in grim and silent desolation. 
But endured as it has been, we may hope to emerge from the fiery 
ordeal a better and a wiser people. The tide of popular prejudice 
has set against the manufacturers, but now it has turned, and men 
begin to know that as a class they have been doing their duty nobly. 
Of the conduct of the destitute operatives—of the men who would 
“clem” rather than subsist ou charity—there has never been but one 
opinion throughout. About them happily there has been no mistake, 
no misconception, to give fresh bitterness to the cup of their afiliction. 
Every pulse of the nation’s heart beats with sympathy and pity for 
them ; and, grievous as is the calamity of the present hour, it may 
be the source of inestimable blessings if it should be, as Lord Derby 
hoped, ‘a link to bind together more closely than ever the various 
classes in this great community, to satisfy the wealthy that the poor 
have a claim, not only to their money, but to their sympathy ; to satisfy 
the poor also that the rich are not overbearing, grinding tyrants, but 
men like themselves, who have a heart to feel for suffering, and 

prompt to use the means God has given to them for the relief of that 
suffering. ” 








MR. WHITWORTH AND THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


N a recent number of this Journal, we had occasion to comment 
on the credit due to Mr. Whitworth for the gun to which he has 
given his name. <A letter from Mr. Whitworth’s firm will be found 
in another part of our impression, combating the assertions then 
made by us. <A question so nearly touching Mr. Whitworth’s 
honour and good faith should be discussed fairly and temperately ; 
and we have no wish to exalt anybody else at his expense. So long as 
the limits of fair play are preserved, and care is taken that one man 
should not reap what another man has sown, only the immediate 
friends of the parties concerned can be interested in the personal 
bearings of the discussion. We thought, however, at the time, that 
something like a disingenuous attempt had been made by Mr. Whit- 
worth to deny his obligations to the system of Sir Wm. Armstvong ; 
and we confess, after carefully examining the letter of the Man- 
chester Ordnance Company, that this impression is not removed, but 
strengthened. In order that our readers, however, may judge for 
themselves in the matter, we will shortly state what our charges 
against Mr. Whitworth were. 

Our assertion was, and still is, that the gun which recently dis- 
tinguished itself at Shoeburyness is in reality an Armstrong gun, con- 
structed on the coil system, and only rifled by Mr. Whitworth,—that 
it has been made, not as Mr. Whitworth wrote to the Zimes, “to 
drawings supplied by me,” but “to drawings supplied to Mr. Whit- 
worth by the officers of the Armstrong gun department,’—and that 
in drawing a distinction between the solid bar, of which its inner 
tube consists, and the inner tube of the new Armstrong guns, Mr. 
Whitworth has not been ingenuous enough to inform the public that 
the solid bar in question was not his own addition, but was merely 
an old and abandoned Armstrong pattern itself. 

The Manchester Ordnance Company—we beg our readers to 
observe—shirk the question whether the drawings were supplied 
“to” or “by” Mr. Whitworth. They do not venture to assert 
that the drawing from which the gun was made is Mr. Whit- 

















worth’s. They reply, if we understand them aright, by sug- 
gesting —though they seem careful not distinctly to assert— 
that the only difference between the drawing supplied in the first 
instance by Mr. Whitworth and the drawing on which the gun 
was ultimately built, was in reference to a breech-closing screw ; for 
which was substituted (on the suggestion of the Armstrong gun 
department) a breech-closed tube. If they do not assert this, their 
narrative is without a point, and takes no issue with ours. Yet we 
shrink from saying that they do assert this ; for if so, they assert what 
we must pronounce to be unjustifiably and gravely untrue. There is 
but little similarity between the drawing “supplied by” Mr. Whit- 
worth and the drawing “supplied to him.” ‘The principle and 
main features of construction are entirely different. The real fact 
is as follows :—The Woolwich gun department did not believe that 
the gun proposed by Mr. Whitworth could be made without danger 
of bursting. They were unwilling to have the responsibility of 


building a gun upon a faulty design, for fear the blame of 
its failure should be thrown on their shoulders. <A _ corre- 


spondence ensued, in which they offered to build a gun on their 
own independent plan, a drawing of which they forwarded, request- 
ing Mr. Whitworth to sign it if he approved it. He did so and 
returned it; and on that plan the gun was built. The correspon- 
dence in question is extant. The Manchester Ordnance Company 
have it in their power, as we explained in our recent article, to 
answer us by publishing it. This they have not chosen todo. We 
have only to assert that it exists, and that the very Company whose 
letter we publish to-day, in a letter addressed, not a year ago, to the 
resident ofticer of the Woolwich factory, expressed themselves willing 
to avail themselves of his offer to undertake the whole responsibility 
of the gun, and to leave the details of construction entirely to 
him. ‘The bore, the rifling, and the windage, no doubt,. were 
determined by Mr. Whitworth ; for the gun was rifled on his plan. 
3ut some idea may be obtained of the extent to which in trivial 
matters he is indebted to his rival’s system, when we state that the 
design for the very sighting of the gun was forwarded, in the first 
place, from Woolwich to Mr. Whitworth, and that all done by him 
in the matter was to sign it and return it without remark. 

The Manchester Ordnance Company proceed, following the ex- 
ample set them by Mr. Whitworth, to challenge Sir William Arm- 
strong’s exclusive claim to the coil system. We cannot lelp 
thinking that the question between them and Sir William Armstrong 
does not resolve itself into a mere question as to whether or no the 
idea of a coil system ever occurred to anybody before Sir William 
patented it. The real question appears to us quite beside this minor 
one. Mr. Whitworth’s own firm confess that they are not in a 
position to build guns of the size he requires. Not only does he have 
his gun built on Sir William Armstrong’s own coil system, but at 
the very factory, even, where that gentleman presides ; on the pro- 
cesses and by the methods whicl: it has taken him years of labour to 
perfect. Anybody who has cver visited Woolwich knows what 
a mass of skilful ideas, of laborious mechanical contrivances, of 
manufacturing difficulties overcome, of manufacturing forces 
ingeniously applied, are there collected in the Armstrong gun- 
factory. All these Mr. Whitworth uses freely, thus draining 
the very cream of his rival’s long industry and labour. When 
he has done so, he turns round and tells us that the coil 
system was thought of before Sir William Armstrong, and that he 
owes him nothing. Kven if Mr. Whitworth did not owe his rival 
the idea of a coil gun, he is indebted, at least, to him for all the 
ingenuity brought to bear on its manufacture. It is a matter of 
little moment to us whether the best gun be called by the name 
of Mr. Whitworth or of Sir William Armstrong ; but we put it to 
Mr. Whitworth’s better self whether, in repudiating thus his obli- 
gations to the Woolwich gun-factory, he is acting worthily of the 
cause of science ; which has so often in this last century been ennobled 
by the self-control, the self-abnegation, and the modest patience of 
men in whose footsteps both Sir William Armstrong and Mr. Whit- 
worth should be proud to follow, and who would have been the first 
to own their obligations even to a rival. ‘ 


Upon the windy and idle discussion as to originality of invention we 
should not have entered of our own choice. It is not much to the 
purpose to inquire whether or no the idea of a coil system ever 
suggested itself to some ingenious dreamer before it was actually 
carried into practice by Sir W. Armstrong. The idea in itself 
seems a simple one, especially now that it has become familiar to us ; 
but this isa common phenomenon. The Armstrong patent certainly 
has on several occasions been before the officers of the Crown ; and 
only last July the Solicitor to the War-Office stated, before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that its validity was unquestioned. 
We confess that we think the whole question an idle one. It is 
rather from curiosity than interest that we have taken the trouble to 
verify the assertions made by the Manchester Ordnance Company, in 
the latter portion of their letter, as to the antiquity of the coil 
system. All the patents to which they allude are now at last before 
us. We do not wish unnecessarily to impeach the good faith of our 
correspondents ; but it is quite clear that they cannot have taken 
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pains even to read through the very patent-specifications on which 
they rest their ease. In not a single one is a trace of the coil 
system to be found, even had they been ever carried further than 
paper. Horton’s patent is for constructing a cannon of longitudinal 
bars, held together with separate hoops and welded in a furnace. 
Cowper's patent is for solid forgings ; but he winds an helical ribbon 
like a screw round a mass of solid iron. Richard’s vaguely proposes 
to use iron made of twisted scalps or bars, or plates lammered 
together. We fear the Manchester Ordnance Company are playing 
with our simplicity. What connection is there between any of 
these and the coil system? We leave it to the Manchester 
Ordnance Company to explain in particular the reason why they 
misquote Mr. Aspinwall’s patent; omitting from their quotation 
two important words which would at once have shown that 
Mr. Aspinwall’s invention has nothing to do with coil guns. The 
coil system may be illustrated by the notion of a coil of red-hot 
iron rope welded together at the ends till it forms a solid cylinder. 
Mr. Aspinwall’s patent, on the contrary, resembles a scroll of paper 
rolled inwards on itself. The two things have nothing in common. 
Mr. Aspinwall’s rings or cylinders are formed, says Mr. Aspinwall— 

** By winding a bar of iron or steel wpon itself into a spiral form, in the manner 
that I have herein described the bar as wound about an inclosed ring.” 


This the Whitworth Ordnance Company transmute into 


*“ The rings are formed by winding a bar of iron or steel in a spiral form by 
winding machinery.” 


We leave it to our correspondents to justify this significant and 
serious misquotation, as also to explain, what the fact—that the 
hoops or rings, by which Mr. Whitworth binds his gun together, 
are made of welded “coiled” iron (a description into which the 
word “coiled” seems simply introduced now for the first time for 
purposes of mystification)—can possibly have to do with guns made 
themselves of iron coil. We expect, in a controversy like this, to be 
dealt with openly and fairly. Do the Manchester Ordnance Company 
mean to say that building a gun of iron coil is the same as putting 
rings made of iron bars round a gun already made? If they do not,— 
as they cannot, indeed, with any seriousness,—they have no right to 
play upon the word “coiled,” the only effect of which, as they use it, 
must be to mislead an unwary reader. Lastly, as to the solid bar. It 
is a small point, but, such as it is, we revert to it. It may be quite 
true that in his cannon made of homogeneous iron, Mr. Whitworth’s 
inner tubes consist of solid bars. We were not speaking—nor was 
he speaking—of guns made of homogeneous iron. Mr. Whitworth 
has a gun made on the Armstrong coil system ; and tells Sir William 
Armstrong that the gun in question was not an Armstrong gun, 
because it hada solid inner bar. We observed that this was not 
very ingenuous, nor did it establish any difference between them : 
for, till lately, all large Armstrong’s coil guns had this feature too. 
We see nothing in our correspondents’ letter to lead us to withdraw 
our remark, 

We may point in conclusion to the criticism of the Manchester 
Ordnance Company upon the evidence of General St. George, as a 
fair sample of the mode of argument adopted throughout their letter. 
Sir William Armstrong had maintained (in our opinion rightly), 
that in the present.state of the manufacture of steel, no large guns 
could safely be built except on the coil system. Mr. Whitworth in 
theory usserts that he can make large guns of homogeneous iron. 
General St. George, President of the Ordnance Select Committee, 
told the Committee of the House of Commons, last July, that when 
it came to making large guns, Mr. Whitworth was obliged to 
abandon his own theory, and to get his guns made at Woolwich. 
On this the Manchester Ordnance Company comment thus :— 


“‘ With regard to tho evidence of the President of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee (General St. George) quoted in your article, stating that Mr. Whitworth 
‘found that homogeneous iron did not answer for large guns,’ we can only say, 
that every large gun we have made has had its inner tube of this very iron, and 
that we are now making them entirely of that metal, as we have always made 
our field-guns and rifle muskets.”’ 


What on earth has the fact that the imner tubes of the large 
Whitworth guns have been made with homogeneous iron to do with 
General St. George’s evidence that Mr. Whitworth has never suc- 
ceeded in making entire guns of that material above a certain size ? 
The Company go on to assert, however, that they are making large 
guns at present in that way. What Mr. Whitworth may do yet is 
one thing—what he has already done is another. General St. George 
would probably reply, that it remains to be seen whether the guns 
so making without the coil system will succeed. 

In conclusion, we wish distinctly to state, that we have no desire 
to underrate the mechanical genius of Mr. Whitworth, or to contrast 
him either favourably or unfavourably with Sir William Armstrong. 
The gun that was fired so recently at Shoeburyness is a gun of very 
great merit. Much of that merit is due to the coil system, without 
which most certainly so large a gun could never as yet have been built. 
Much of the praise is certainly due to Mr. Whitworth for his industry 
and skill in applying to cannon the idea of polygonal rifling, which 
Mr. Brunel applied first to smaller arms. The only question at issue 





between the two artillerists of the day—uotil Mr. Whitworth sue- 
ceeds in ge guns on some other than the Armstrong coil 
system—can be but this :—Is the polygonal system of rifling better 
than the rifling applied by Sir William Armstiong to his guns—or is 
it not $ Without this “coil,” Mr. Whitworth as yet can do nothing, 
as far as guns of any size are concerned—so much General St. George 
and Colonel Lefroy have told us.) We shall be happy, indeed, 
if the Manchester Ordnance Company fulfil the promises they 
hold out to us in their letter. The success of a large gun in homo- 
geneous iron would not only be a valuable triumph in artillery, but 
would mark a great stride taken in the art of working that hard 
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ORDNANCE MAPS. 

Tue notice which newspapers attract to 
transient. ‘To-day’s topic is not yesterday’s, and will not be to-morrow’; 
Folly has to be shot flying, and is soon out of the reach of danger. No one 
talks now of the Salisbury scandals ; no one gives an ill-natured thought to 
that wise old Canon, who, no doubt, as he looks at his son-in-law in his stall, 
and opens his newspaper without finding his own name in it, thanks God 
that he lield his tongue, and waited for the sure deliverance of time. A 
fortnight hence nobody will ask the etymology of reindeer; and Colonel 
Burnaby, now (they say) ill from the annoyance which his attainments in 
philology have brought upon him, will be going about as usual with his 
Johnson in his carpet-bag, well and cheerful as if nothing had happened. 

Before a similar oblivion quite covers the Ordnance Surveyors and Sir 
Henry James—household words as the Times made them a few weeks ago,— 
we want to recall attention to them for one moment. It is just possible, 
though not, we fear, very probable, that they may be now setting themselves 
in silence to amend the errors with which they have been reproached. In 
that case it would be a pity they should not know that in what they have 
hitherto heard about their errors they have by no means heard the worst of 
themselves. 

The Ordnance Surveyors have been reproached with letting the nomen- 
clature of their maps become obsolete ; the names of places are left (it is said) 
just as they stood forty or fifty years ago ; new railways, new roads, new 
churches, new groups of houses are not marked in. And this in the maps of 
a country which changes so fast as England! There is much truth in this 
charge ; but it is not the charge which a real lover of maps would be disposed 
to press most warmly. The imperfect nomenclature of the older Ordnance 
maps is no doubt a grievance, but the worn out condition of their plates is a 
far worse one. The writing of an old map is inaccurate, but its shading is a 
great deal more than inaccurate. The dark shading is all blurred, and the 
fine shading is all gone. 

By its shading a good map becomes, to the lover of maps, almost a picture ; 
it shows him all the relief and configuration of a county. He can trace, in 
those finely graduated lines, mountain and valley, slope and plain, open 
ground and woodland, in all their endless variety. It is by the completeness 
and beauty of their shading that nrodern maps distinguish themselves from 
ancient most advantageously. But the Ordnance sheet of Oxford or Chel- 
tenham which one buys at the present day is, in its shading, little superior 
to the county map of a hundred years ago. It cannot be denied that the 
Ordnance Surveyors have done a good deal to amend the obsolete nomen- 
clature of their maps. To amend their effaced shading they have done 
nothing. They have, indeed, in some of the most worn of their sheets, 
attempted a little detestable patching here and there ; but the remedy is 
worse than the disease. A lover of maps would in general be only too happy 
if he could obtain the unworn sheet of thirty years ago, with all its imper- 
fections of writing, in exchange for the indistinct catalogue of names which 
he now buys under the title of an Ordnance sheet. Names he can put in or 
correct for himself, but he cannot restore shading. He is therefore not very 
erateful to the Ordnance Surveyors for doing the former for him, so long as 
they neglect to do the latter. They give him, indeed, in the sheets already 
mentioned of Oxford and Cheltenham, the Great Western and the London 
and North Western Railways ; but where, he sorrowfully asks, is the Cumnor 
hill country on the right bank of the Thames, as the original map gave it? 
Where is Bredon Hill, with all its beautiful staging from the plain to its 
summit? As they were in the Roman maps of Britain—absent. 

As is usual in England, the defects of the Ordnance Survey are at once 
attributed to its being a Government work, and it is proposed to cure them 
by leaving the map of England to be made by private enterprise. A more 
absurd proposition it would be hard to conceive. What English private 
enterprise produces in the way of map-making one has only to walk down the 
Strand to see. The truth is, map-making is -by no means an English spe- 
ciality ; the taste of our general public for maps, as for cooking, is not yet 
cultivated enough to demand a very superior article ; it is satisfied with less 
that what in several other countries is demanded. Not only are the Govern- 
ment maps in England inferior to the maps made in Germany or Switzerland, 
but our private enterprise-maps are inferior to them in still greater 
degree. Nothing was more noticeable for any map-lover who went and 
came between London and Paris during the Italian war of 1859, than the 
difference between the maps of the seat of war exposed for sale in the shops 
of the two capitals. No doubt the best and most expensive foreign map of 
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North Italy might be bought in London as well as in Paris ; but the maps 
manufactured in London to meet the common home demand were daubs 
which in Paris would have been unsaleable. Mr. Stanford is a most intel- 
ligent and enterprising map-seller—much the best, probably, now that Mr. 
Arrowsmith has become somnolent, to be found in London ; but his shop is 
not yet that of Andriveau or of Artaria. A sheet of the English Ordnance 
Survey can be obtained at Andriveau’s ; but a sheet of the map of France 
by the ¢tat-major could not a year or two ago be obtained in London without 
sending to Paris expressly for it; and we greatly doubt whether it 1s 
obtainable here at this moment. 

Neither on the Continent nor in England, however, would the ordinary 
public demand ensure a supply of maps of first-rate excellence. As a 
mere matter of trade, a Swiss publisher would not think it worth his while 
to goto the expense of preparing such maps as the Dufour map of Switzer- 
land, or a Viennese tradesman such maps as we have just seen in the Austrian 
department of the International Exhibition. A tradesman’s business is 
simply to make money, and he can make it with less risk by publishing 
inferior maps to these. But a government is not a tradesman ; and the govern- 
ments of civilized European countries have very properly thought it their 
business to get first-rate maps made of the countries under their rule, whether 
the making should prove a good trade speculation or no. To perform this 
duty, governments have at their disposal in the scientific branches of their 
armies an instrument superior to any which private enterprise can 
employ. The English government could not well shirk the duty of providing 
a map of England ; but, in discharging this duty, it has been hampered as 
only an English government is hampered, and it has shown an irresolution 
such as only an English executive can display. The history of our Ordnance 
Survey and of the Select Committees which have kindly undertaken to be 
its nursing fathers, is the satire of administration under a Parliamentary 
Government. But it was a folly of the late Mr. Joseph Hume (and with all 
his usefulness he had many) which made the deterioration of the English 
Ordnance map a necessity. He procured the reduction of its price to 2s. for 
a full sheet, and to 6d. for a quarter sheet. Even the general public were 
willing to get good maps when they were to be given away at this rate ; and 
the demand which followed wore out the plates. Modern science has sup- 
plied the Ordnance Surveyors with means by which, for their new sheets, the 
wear and tear of incessant engraving can be avoided. It will be long 
before electrotyped maps equal for beauty and clearness the best engraved 
ones ; still, the preservation of the new plates has béen rendered possible. 
But, meanwhile, the old plates are spoilt. 

The whole matter lies in a nutshell. It is the duty of a Government to 

provide a good map of its country, and to keep that map in good order ; but 
it is not its duty to provide cheap maps for the million. If, however, it 
chooses to assume this latter duty, it cannot thereby get rid of the former. 
If the English government thinks itself bound to sell its map of Oxfordshire 
at sixpence a sheet, it is bound to renew the plates as fast as the great 
demand caused by this low price wears them out. If this cannot be done by 
reason of the expense, that proves that the price of the Ordnance maps is at 
present fixed too low. For a Government’s first and indispensable duty in 
the way of map-making is (we cannot repeat it too often), to provide a good 
map of its country, not to provide a cheap one. The cheapness or dearness is 
a secondary consideration for it ; the first consideration is excellence. When 
an excellent map has been once secured, then let private enterprise bring this 
out on a reduced scale, and let Mr. Stanford sell the performances of private 
enterprise as cheap as he will. To compete in the sale of cheap maps with 
Mr. Stanford, is no part of a Government’s business. 

To this.day the Ordnance Surveyors seem unable to comprehend this. Sir 
Henry James, reproached with the imperfection of his maps, talks to us about 
new means of multiplying impressions of them. Let him clearly understand 
what is expected of him. It is expected that he shall have a first-rate map 
of England on the one-inch scale (which is very nearly the scale adopted in 
other European countries), producible at the demand of an English or foreign 
purchaser ; and that, if he is precluded by his present conditions of price 
from having this, he should, instead of writing letters to the Times about 
photo-zincography, address an urgent representation to his official superior, 
the War Minister, and get those conditions altered. His map of Cumber- 
land (if it is ever going to appear) will even then, probably, be inferior to the 
Dufour map of Lucerne just published ; but at any rate he will no longer be 
compelled to offer to a foreigner, who asks for our Government map of 
Kent or Devonshire, a production discreditable to the English nation and 
Government, and hardly superior to the old French map of Cassini. 








PUGILISM IN HIGH QUARTERS. 


Tue garotting episodes ofthe last few weeks have proved almost too 
much for the nerves of a tranquil and unbelligerent community. Fathers of 
families walk home in the early twilight with a wild glare of terror in their eyes, 
and with the tragic demeanour of men who are prepared either to kill or be 
killed, and who have accepted the sanguinary alternative of justifiable homi- 
cide as regards their assailants, or ignominious suffocation for themselves. 
Elderly ladies feel that every moment may be their last, and forego with 
melancholy resignation the theological festivities of the meeting-house, and 
the social recreations of tea and scandal. Even Tyburnian maidens, tripping 
with down-cast eyes to school, like the Roman Virginia, in all the confiding 

















unwariness of youth and innocence, have felt the rude grasp of the aggressor, 
and have shuddered at the fiendish ruthlessness, which would translate the 
“rape of the lock” from the realms of imagination to the decorous and 
prosaic locality of Westbourne-terrace. Society has relapsed, at a single 
bound, into its most primitive necessities, and armed itself against the lawless 
violence for which the law has no remedy sufficiently coercive. Pacific 
Englishmen go about with bloody thoughts in their minds, and a perfect 
armoury of defensive weapons beneath their great coats. The general topic 
of conversation is how best to dispose of some unwelcome visitor who has 
affixed himself, like the old man of the mountain, to the shoulders of his 
victim, and is entailing, if not robbery, at any rate asphyxia. Each new 
arrival at a dinner-party brings his tidings of rapine and violence, and 
departs with an awful foreboding that he may reach his own door 
on a litter with flattened face, a broken head, and an empty pocket. 
Terror naturally proposes a thousand fierce suggestions against the perpe- 
trators of such inconvenient iniquity: Baron Bramwell, amid the applause 
of his fellow-citizens, reads out a list of sentences, which must have struck 
terror into the community of rogues, and have left many sad gaps in the 
thievish circles, from which Retributive Justice selected her examples ; one 
newspaper correspondent holds up the leniency of Sir Joshua Jebb to the 
execration of mankind; another denounces tickets of leave as a Pandemoniac 
contrivance for the encouragement of crime; a third is for whipping; a fourth 
for branding; while a righteously indignant gentleman, discarding half 
measures, writes to the J'elegraph, to say, that he carries a long rope about 
his person, is acquainted with some especially deadly sort of “noose,” and 
hopes, with the assistance of the bystanders, to consign the first man who 
attacks him to an extemporized gallows. If the garotters have nerve to 
stand against all this, they are of more heroic mould than is generally 
believed, and so far from being ruthlessly exterminated as vermin, should 
be caught and preserved, as moral phenomena of the most interesting 
description. Professor Kingsley, and the rest of the Muscular Christianity 
school, should be presented with a specimen apiece, to chain up in 
their stable yards, and assure the world by ocular demonstration of the 
intrinsic worth of athletic acquirements. But of all the suggestions 
which the crisis has called forth, the most remarkable is that of a 
vivacious contemporary, who ought by this time, in intellectual affairs at 
least, to know something by experience of the surest method of attack, and 
the true philosophy of the noble art of self-defence. 

In the midst of the garotting panic there took place a prize-fight, and the 
Saturday Review improved the occasion by showing that universal pugilism 
was the true cure for the prevailing irregularities, and by giving a very 
artistic account of the “ mill,” upon which its recommendation was based. 
Nature, so the writer contended, has given us fists, and it is a foolish rejec- 
tion of the gifts of Providence not to learn how to use them to the best 
effect. The prize-fighter is the true social standard ; it is for the rest of 
society to struggle as near toward it as their powers enable them. For 
some time past the Saturday Review has had its eye upon the “ring” as 
deserving of encouragement, “but we did not then expect such a reinforce- 
ment of our argument ‘as is afforded by the present state of the London 
streets.” If, it is suggested, Tom King, “walking home at night, with the 
proceeds of his victory in his pocket,” had been attacked by an unwary 
garotter, it is highly probable that the garotter would soon find himself in a 
highly undesirable predicament. “The mighty arm which made such havoc 
of poor Jem Mace’s countenance” would probably be brought into play for 
a more legitimate end, and would satisfactorily dispose of “two or three 
such ruffians, who would lie helpless where they fell, or if they got away 
would carry marks by which they would be easily recognized.” 


All London is cowering and panic-stricken. Tom King and Jem Mace 
alone walk calm, dignified, and unterrified. And why? Not because they 
are stronger, nor even because they are better than their species, but “‘ because 
they happen to have made a peculiar study of a branch of art which has been 
far too generally neglected.” The days of that neglect are, however, it 
appears, numbered. “ They have fought a very creditable battle, and if they 
are quiet, well conducted men, they are sure to derive benefit from the 
awakening perception in society of the advantages of pugilism.” By way of 
assisting this desirable enlightenment, the Saturday Review gives a picturesque 
and feeling account of the encounter. “ If Mace,” we are told, “had been 
more cautious, he might have fought a more protracted and even a winning 
battle. But he was trying to force the pace. As he hit a little short, 
King caught him before he could jump back, and gave him with all the 
weight of his body a counter hit, under which he fell helpless.” Tottering 
from this blow, which was “like a shot from an Armstrong gun,” the defeated 
pugilist still’came up once more to the scratch, affording, even in his defeat, 
“a glorious instance of pluck and training,” and once again we have “ the 
old comparison between the prize-ring and the battle of life repeated, for 
there are not many competitors in any kind of contest, who might not take a 
lesson of resolution and perseverance from the boxer King.” 


A rather curious commentary upon such a view of the prize-ring is afforded 
by a story just now running through the clubs. Some foolish lads, tempted, 
we suppose, by the former arguments of our contemporary, were silly enough 
to go to see this encounter of noble antagonists and study the perfection of 
pugilism on the spot. At the station from which the protectors of society 
started for the fight, they found, strangely enough, a scene of uproar, 
brutality, personal assault, and violent robbery, compared with which the 
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recent street outrages are mere venial misdemeanours. One of the social 
regenerators, not, we suppose, like King or Mace, “a quiet and respectable 
man,” speedily employed his powers in knocking them down, while others 
rifled their pockets, appropriated their watches, tore off their clothes, and 
sent them home ragged, battered, and soiled, to reflect on the blessings 
of pugilism and on the legislative oppression which has put prize-fighting 
beyond the pale of the law. 

The fact is, that the remedy suggested is as useless as the arguments by 
which it is supported are unsound. Supposing every man in London to be 
a highly-trained boxer, this would avail nothing against a thief who attacks 
one in the rear, who is armed with cruel’ instruments of assault, and whose 
first aim is to throttle his antagonist. Nor again is it easy to see what 
assistance the proposed reform would afford to the weak, the infirm, to the 
tender women and little children, whom garotters, if they are to be at large, 
have no scruple about attacking. Does our bellicose contemporary intend that 
our ladies shall “ put on the gloves,” in the technical sense of the words, 
and add a knowledge of Fistiana to the list of polite feminine accomplish- 
ments ; or has its own experience induced it to conclude, by an analogy of 
the literary and physical worlds, that violence is the panacea of every dis- 
order, and that to strike some one else is the secret preservative against being 
struck oneself? There is a species of eloquence, described by a French writer, 
“menagant toujours de dégénerer en argumentation manuelle.” Has a pro- 
longed indulgence in the one quickened the Saturday Review's appetite for the 
other? or must we suppose that this unexpected patronage of undeniably 
the worst and most brutal phase of English life is the freak of a literary 
dilettantism which, sated with propriety, and resolved at all hazards on a 
new caprice, set common-sense and the facts of the case equally at defiance, 
and lends its influence to dignify a pursuit which English society has long 
ago refused to tolerate, and which has been relegated from the round of 
civilized life by every one, except the lowest class of public-house keepers 
and a few fashionable debauchees ? 








GREECE. 


WHEN we consider the splenetic spirit with which England and everything 
English have been viewed by a large majority of the Greeks of late years, and 
how isolated has been the so-called English party in Greece from the Court and 
from all that was in Athens pronounced to be patriotic, England has reason 
to plume herself on the great change now apparent in Hellenic feeling 
towards her ; the more so if we recollect that this change has been brought 
about by no victory, by no bidding for popularity, by no effort on our part, 
but has, in all truth, been the result of a just appreciation of the firm, con- 
sistent, and, in reality, friendly policy which we have adopted towards 
Greece. If, in 1849, we did send a fleet to Salamis, and made prizes of Greek 
vessels to enforce compliance with our demands ; if, in 1854, we did aid 
in suppressing the movement in Thessaly, and wound up our military occu- 
pation of Greece with a searching inquiry into the financial condition of the 
country (as a consequence of which financial honesty was for the nonce forced 
on King Otho) ; if, finally, we have persistently opposed the unconstitutional 
acts of both King and Queen, it is clear that by the Greek people the real 
motives of our conduct are now correctly interpreted ; they now know that 
our policy was directed against the mendacious and corrupt administration 
of the King, not against the Greek nation. 

The extinction of such a king cannot fail to be beneficial to the nation, 
and England should now rejoice to see the Greeks acting with so much 
moderation, concord, and unanimity, under circumstances which would have 
severely tried the temper of the most phlegmatic nation. Altogether, the 
manner in which the Greeks are now successfully combating the first and 
great difficulties of their extraordinary revolution, affords proof that they are 
determined to profit by former dear-bought experience. All this we cannot 
but admire, especially in a people like the Greeks, amongst whom the recol- 
lection of old feudal quarrels can scarcely yet be obliterated. But what 
seems particularly deserving of encouragement on our part is the determina- 
tion exhibited throughout the length and breadth of the land, not only to 
establish a monarchy, but to place at the head of it a scion of our Royal 
House, with the avowed object of implanting in Greece constitutional free- 
dom, despite of former failures. We can trace here a desire to submit to 
English tutelage and to discard the teachings of other and more despotic 
Powers ; or possibly it may be meant as a graceful compliment to England, 
as a recognition of former favours and of the sympathy always generously 
bestowed by England on nations struggling for their freedom ; at all events, 
it is but natural for the Greeks now to turn to England, and to seek freedom 
there, after having been deceived by the tyranny of Capo d’Istrias and by 
the stupid despotism of Otho. 

Having suffered by centuries of slavery, the Greeks pined for freedom : 
they fought for it—they won it. Under tyranny and despotism, they have 
been cheated of the happiest fruits of their nobly won prize, but are now free 
to elect their own monarch. Prince Alfred bids fair to be unanimously chosen. 
In making this choice, whatever may be their ulterior political objects, and, 
doubtless, such exist, the Greeks are steadily following out their original 
determination to be free. It would be useless to discuss here the probabilities 
of Prince Alfred being permitted to accept the throne thus offered to him ; 
but we take it for granted that Greece will receive from England at least 
active sympathy in the present emergency, for the Greeks have adopted the 
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policy supported, if not initiated, by Great Britain during the Bavarian’s 
reign, especially in 1843, viz., the establishment in Greece of a constitutional 
monarchy. 

Hitherto England has been strangely remiss in providing against the evil 
day which must arise in the East. It is not sufficient that she tenaciously 
adheres to the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman empire. This task 
bids fair to become impossible ; for, despite the establishment of a national. 
bank in Turkey, the withdrawal of the caimés, and the great financial efforts 
made towards its regeneration, Turkey is obviously crumbling to pieces ; and it 
is unnatural to suppose that in this, the second half of the nineteenth century, 
Christianity should not trench upon Mohammedanism, and tread it out 
at no very distant day: We may fairly expect to see this hope realized. 
The present conjuncture in Greece offers to England a good opportunity to 
avert much misery in the East hereafter, and to smooth down many diffi- 
culties which may be dangerous to the peace of Europe whilst the Turkish 
population in Europe is undergoing the transition of which we have spoken. 
All this can be effected by England without departing from her avowed 
Eastern policy, without even acceding to the unanimous wish of the Greek 
people, and permitting Prince Alfred to ascend the throne from which Otho 
has been ignominiously and deservedly expelled. 

Before explaining further the important mission now accidentally opened 
to England, and how best it can be profited by it, it is necessary to make 
some brief reference to the actual condition of Greece. 

At this moment Greece is in debt and in poverty, yet possessing vast 
resources which remain undeveloped, as though some spell hung over the 
country. The Greek people are eminently a commercial people, and are 
generally most successful in commerce, yet the exports of Greece are but 
trifling, its splendid harbours are turned to no account, the interior of the 
country is destitute of roads to facilitate commerce. 

Greek merchants are honest, though always speculative, and have proved 
themselves to be patriotic, yet we find the Greek nation stigmatized as a 
public defaulter in every European money market. Even the Greek mer- 
chants decline to speculate in Greece ; they prefer to invest their capital 
anywhere rather than in their native land. Greece is essentially an agricul- 
tural country, yet it imports grain to feed its scanty population. The popu- 
lation of Greece has only increased in thirty years from 800,000 to 1,100,000. 
It has been clearly brought to light by the Financial Commission recently 
assembled in Greece, that peculation has been reduced to a system; that a 
corrupt and venal financial administration was fostered by King Otho ; that 
Greece was being reduced to ruin by Greeks, at the dictation of Otho. 

A country reduced to such a state obviously requires radical reformation, 
not less socially and politically than in its financial and fiscal administration. 
Greece has thoroughly freed herself from the crafty toils of Russia. The 
letters of Sir Hamilton Seymour, confirmed as they were by the more recent 
offensive and supercilious conduct of the Grand Duke Constantine in Athens, 
have served to unmask Russia. 

The stability of the existing dynasty in France is mistrusted, and Greece 
has in the most unqualified manner sought support from England to the 
exclusion of the other protecting Powers. 

Let England, then, accept the tutelage thus proffered to her, and let it be 
her mission to induce Greece to carry out all necessary reforms. By treaty, 
by the terms of the joint report of the Financial Commission of the three 
protecting Powers, England has a right to interfere in the financial adminis- 
tration of Greece, and it is in finance we find the gravity of the position ; if 
she fail to exercise her right, there is every reason to fear that Greece will 
split up into a hundred factions, and that anarchy and a civil war difficult of 
repression, of itself suicidal, will usurp the place of that peace and good 
order which now exist everywhere in Greece ; possibly even graver compli- 
cations may arise which England is essentially interested in suppressing. 

The reforms most immediately necessary are :— 

ist. The abolition of the land-tax. 

2nd. The reorganization of the municipal system. 

3rd. The reduction of the army. 

4th. To encourage agriculture and raise the rural population from the state 
of serfdom by which they are now oppressed. 

These points it is proposed to discuss in detail ; nor is there any reasonable 
doubt that if the above or somewhat similar reforms are carried out in 
Greece under the tutelage of England, Greece cannot fail to flourish as a con- 
stitutional monarchy, equally with Belgium and Sardinia, and to England will 
belong the glory of having established in the East a model constitutional go- 
vernment capable of expansion and of being transplanted to other Eastern soil. 

The idea of accomplishing this great end may be ridiculed by some, most 
probably by those unacquainted with the ruinous and oppressive influence of 
the land-tax on all Eastern nations, but especially on the Greek. It should 
be well remembered that no nation, not even England, has succeeded in 
gaining for itself a permanent and stable form of government adapted to the 
wants and conditions of the people, except through a series of troubles, dis- 
appointments, and misfortunes often accompanied by far more bloodshed . 
than has as yet fallen to the lot of Greece. 

Whilst, therefore, there exists no reason to make the most sceptical despair 
of a happy future for Greece, there exists much in the dignified and peaceful 
attitude which the people have assumed, to encourage reasonable men to hope 
that Greeks are fitted for the high destiny they aim at, and that they are 
determined to retrieve past errors. 
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MR. DIGBY SEYMOUR’S CURSE. 


Swrrr’s curse has again descended on the devoted head of Mr. Digby Sey- 
mour. Forty shillings damages have been awarded him by an English jury, 
as the fitting compensation for a severe, if not a scurrilous, article that 
appeared upon him in the Law Magazine. It is not much to give. The jury 
either were of opinion that Mr. Seymour’s character stood so firm that no 
wind which beat upon it could move it, or else they believed that it was no 
great matter whether Mr. Dighy Seymour was told that he was a black sheep 
or not. On the one hand, Mr. Seymour may, and probably will, tell his con- 
stituents at Southampton that he has put himself into the witness-box, has 
dared his antagonists to contradict his statements, yet no attempt has been 
made by them to plead that the charges brought against him were true. On 
the other, his critics will remark with cynical amusement that a good deal of 
dirt has been flung in Mr. Seymours face for the moderate sum of forty 
shillings. betel 

The verdict of the jury, in our opinion, was by no means an inconsistent 
oran unintelligible one. It was clear that the attack of the Law Magazine was 
a very gross one, as stinging aud offensive as the concentrated indignation of 
an anonymous writer could make it. The jury probably felt that the writer 
had said more than could be proved—more, even, than ought to have been 
said. The attack was libellous, and there was an end of it. On the other 
hand, the moderate amount of fine inflicted on the publisher of the obnoxious 
paper is so small, that it is clear Mr. Dighy Seymour does not stand very high 
in the opinion of the twelve jurymen to whom he has explained his case. Some- 
thing might be attributed to the eloquence of Serjeant Shee, and to the 
chilling demeanour of the presiding Judge, who evidently was under the 
impression that Mr. Seymour’s proper way to clear his character was to 
appeal, not to the passions of a jury, but to the calm conscience and 
reason of the collective Judges of the land. It was thought, perhaps, 
that he had no business to bring his griewances before a popular 
tribunal, when he might have laid his complaints before the searching 
and (in. such cases) infallible eyes of the highest legal authorities in 
the realm. Mr. Seymour has been condemned by the Benchers of 
his inn, a body of distinguished and honourable men, against whose 
impartiality no sane man could breathe a whisper. The other members of 
his circuit had nothing to do with this investigation. Professional rivalry 
was kept ata distance. He took no exception to his judges. Until it oozed 
abroad, he took no exception to his sentence. To say that so long as he 
rests under a censure given by a court of honour so distinguished, he will 
remain under a cloud, is to say very little. He has not chosen—for reasons 
of his own—to remove that censure in the legitimate way, by taking the 
opinion of the one court of Appeal, which is the surest and most impartial 
tribunal in the world. He prefers twelve jurymen to twelve of Her Majesty’s 
Judges. This is appealing with a vengeance from Philip sober to Philip 
drunk. It looks more like the expedient of a demagogue than the conduct of 

injured innocence. If Mr. Digby Seymour has profited little by so question- 
able a move, we cannot say that we are very sorry for his misfortune. 
Serjeant Shee expressed a hope that the time might yet come when Mr- 
Digby Seymour would be able to take his place amongst the members of his 
profession, free from the cloud which now tarnishes his character and closes 
from him all the prospect of a professional future. That hope, he intimated, 
could not be realized until Mr. Seymour condescended to adopt the regular 
means of repealing the ban placed upon him by the Benchers of his Inn. We 
are of the same opinion. He has either done too much or too little for his 
honour. The matter must be carried further, and cannot remain in the in- 
certitude and obscurity which he has woven round it. He is not content, he 
pretends, with his position. It is an unenviable one, and undoubtedly no 
man of high feeling and sensibility could acquiesce in it. What is to be 
done? Two courts of appeal are open to Mr. Digby Seymour. To the one 
which is the best and the least fallible he entertains an unusual and curious 
objection. He has been advised—and we may infer from the fact what his 
very advisers think of Mr. Seymour's case—not to lay the matter before the 
Bench, Another course remains open to him. He can appeal to the House 
of Commons. That assembly is deeply interested in anything that concerns 
the honour of its individual members. It would be prudery to pretend not 
to see that the honour of the member for Southampton is heavily and ter- 
ribly assailed. He has a right to demand inquiry accordingly at the hands 
of his brother representatives. What seems more to the purpose, other 
members of the House have a right to demand, for their own sakes, that 
such an investigation shall take place ; and this leads us to a point which is 
more practical than a mere ex parte discussion of the merits of the case as 
they have yet been disclosed. 


Mr. Digby Seymour has not been content with defending himself—he has 
passed—as it was natural for an irritated and punished man to do—into 
attacking his judges and accusers. He has assailed the honour and good 
faith of the Northern Circuit. The accusations brought by him against the 
Benchers are of a still graver kind. Lastly, with his story are mixed 
up some strange episodes which seem to have a direct bearing on the political 
question of government and legal patronage in the House of Commons. 
Even if Mr, Seymour were content, the Northern Circuit cannot be content, 
the Benchers cannot be content, the whole profession, and, indirectly, the 
whole country, cannot be content without a solution of the curious historical 
problems which are connected with his parliamentary carcer. It is, perhaps, 








an invidious task for a lawyer to move for a committee to sit upon the honour 
and motives of a brother lawyer. Otherwise, Mr. Bovill’s position at the bar, 
and the part he has played recently in the matter, would jastify him in taking 
this extreme step. But there are other members of Parliament who are less 
directly mixed up in the ambition and rivalry of the bar, yet who belong 
sufficiently to the profession to warrant their interference. It is to be hoped, 
for Mr. Seymour’s sake and for the sake of the whole body to which he 
belongs, that next session will not pass without such an inquiry being set on 
foot. Itis fair to himself. It is as fair—if he declines the ordeal—that 
the choice should be presented to his accusers. He will either sink or swim 
by it. If he is guilty, it is right that he should sink ; if he is innocent, none 
will rejoice more heartily than we should to see him swim. 

Whether he sink or swim—whether he passes from a tolerably fortunate 
position at the bar into merited obscurity, and is swallowed up by the black 
waters of public odium and contempt which at intervals sweep over those who 
have had great chances and have abused them—or whether, in the course of 
time, his reputation is destined to be cleared—the members of his profession 
may learn many salutary lessons from his present disgrace. The constitution 
of the bar is undergoing a change. The social condition of barristers is 
growing daily more equivocal. They are brought more into contact every 
day with the lower branches of their profession. We have had recently 
nearly as many tales of legal as can be told of military immorality. Is the 
profession to maintain its honour scatheless? It cannot do so unless its 
younger members grow up with a keener sense of what is honourable and 
dignified than seems to have been found in Mr. Digby Seymour. 

The profession of a barrister is a profession of adventure and ambition. 
The problem of a barrister’s life must be how to succeed without having to 
blush at his own success. There is also a greater lesson even than this to be 
drawn from Mr. Seymour’s history, and it is one which speaks to all of his 
brother barristers, old and young alike. When will the bar learn to keep 
their politics and their professional ambition distinct? The theory put 
forward by Mr. Lush in his defence of Mr. Seymour, deserves the reprobation 
of all honest lawyers. Mr. Lush is, doubtless, the last man himself to believe 
in what zeal for his client led him to assert. Parliament ought not to be 
a mere stepping-stone to professional advancement ; nor ought, judgeships 
and recorderships to be given away in return for votes and speeches in the 
House. Political life is worth having only for itself. If barristers are to 
make a trade and a traffic of it, the fewer barristers we return to Parliament 
the better, both for the nation and for the bar. 


UNIVERSOLOGY. 


No thoughtful mind will observe without considerable pain that the family 
of the sciences keeps on increasing at a rate which would have made the hair 
of Malthus stand on end, It is publicly stated, at the very head of Mr. 
Murray’s advertising list, that an interesting event in that most prolific 
domestic circle may be expected towards the beginning of next month. 
Mr. Mallet is about to publish his “ First Principles of Observational Seis- 
mology.” By this time most readers are aware what First Principles mean, 
and that they involve an amount of mental exercise from which gentlemen of 
ordinary brains may fervently pray to be delivered. Let us entreat Mr. Mal- 
let to think better of it. Seismology is a topic on which, no doubt, much 
may be said, and it forms, beyond all question, an important branch of things 
in general ; but the responsibility of bringing another -ology into the world is 
serious in the extreme. Seismos is the Greek for an earthquake ; and the 
great earthquake at Lisbon was in 1755. Such we consider to be a very fair 
amount of information on the subject. People who rashly aspire to more 
should remember that they have no right to wish to make themselves wiser 
than the rest of the world. If any man may set up a new science when he 
likes, First Principles will soon be as common as blackberries. 

It must be confessed, however, that a great part of our fears fall to the 
ground if the last news from America be true. This enterprising nation, which 
has already contributed more than all the rest of the world together to the 
knowledge of human drinks, has completed the list of its inventions by the eul- 
minating discovery of the long-wished-for universal science. There has existed 
for a long time among the ranks of scientific men an indefinite feeling of ex- 
pectation—a kind of Messianism of science, 4s it were—the looking forward 
to some coming discovery which shall cast a flood of light on the mysterious 
relations which are so full of promise to the student, but seem yet half buried 
in the future. How often has it been declared, with a confidence engendered 
by the wish, that we are on the eve of some grand, some harmonizing dis- 
covery! Well, it has come at last; in 178, Fourth-street, New York, the 
magnum arcanum is to be found. Almost simultaneously an English divine 
of no uncommon pretensions claims to have found it too. Perhaps the Eng- 
lishman is the most plain-spoken as to his discovery ; but the Transatlantic 
proclamation has very far the best of the writing. The Englishman, again, 
has no objection to state his mysteries in print ; the American prophet of 
nature is apparently in want of funds. His name is Edward Freeland, and 

his circular is dated this summer. He addresses the public without preface 
ot hesitation. A new discovery, he says, of immense scope and importance, 
has lately been completed in New York. It is of such magnitude and 
character, that the discoverer feels justified in bestowing on it the name of 
Universology, or the Science of the Universe. Perhaps, though the writer is 





not quite sure, it might be better styled the Science of Universal Analogy, 
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Nothing vague, or dreamy, or unpractical : far from it. The strong point, 
and that which makes it so peculiar, is that it implicitly contains all human 
knowledge in itself. 

“It is, therefore, in one sense, the one and only science, of which all other 
sciences, whether physical or mental, are only twigs or branches ; but, in 
another sense, it is only the central science, from which all the special sciences 
are, in the nature of things, derived, and to which they must of necessity 
relate and adjust themselves, in order to their own perfection. In still 
another sense, or in addition to all this, it is the introduction of a new 
scientific method and epoch; the furnishing of a genuine and legitimate 
method of deduction, as a guide for all future scientific investigations, in all 
departments whatsoever ; not, however, to the disparagement or exclusion of 
observation and the continued induction of minor laws.” 

This is clearly the very thing for which we have been looking out. The 
“science of the Laws of Order and Harmony, as they exist in the world at 
large,” answers so exactly to the want that has been felt by savans, that 
nothing more can be needed. Here is the human race, and there, in Fourth- 
street, is all that is requisite to supply its intellectual necessities. The only 
other question that can possibly be asked is, how is the human race to get it ? 
ifere, it must be acknowledged, the difficulty begins. The discoverer of 
Universology, we are told, is Mr. S. P. Andrews, of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, author of “ Discoveries in Chinese,” and other works ; 
and he has fully worked it out with the help of a small staff of assistants. 
But there is many a slip between the appetite for Universology and its 
fruition. “ For reasons which cannot be given here, but which will at once 
appear,” Mr. Andrews has made up his mind not to “ bring out this science 
through the ordinary medium of the publisher.” He intends to retain it for 
the present under his personal control, and any one who wishes for further 
information on the subject is earnestly requested to apply to him or to the 
author of the circular. Mr. Andrews does not make a single allusion to 
postage-stamps, nor does he allude, in the faintest way, to cheques made 
payable at New York, in the whole of his elaborate address. The public 
have only got to write to him, and they shall hear what they shall hear. Let 
them open their mouths and shut their eyes, and there is no knowing what 
Mr. Andrews will not send them. Years hence, when Universology has its 
First Principles taught at all the grammar-schools, and there is no branch of 
knowledge so popular as the sciences of the Laws of Order and Harmony, no 
one shall be able to accuse us of having churlishly refused it publicity at its 
birth. 

But was Mr. Andrews, of Fourth-street, the first to invent it, or was the 
Rev. Thomas Rawson Birks? Justice before patriotism; the Americans 
were the first in the field. But then Mr. Birks began to work at it long 
before the Americans. “It is twenty-eight years,” he says, “since the first 
steps were taken in this line of inquiry, which has now at length assumed a 
connected and consistent form.” The fact is, that the mind of Mr. Birks is 
one of no common stamp. He writes books with as solid names as any 
modern author. He was better able to tell what happened to the Chevalier 
Bunsen after death than any person living. He has the reputation of pro- 
viding the hard thought for more than half the ladies in England. He is the 
life of we do not know how many Alliances, not including those now har- 
moniously established between the Laws of Being. But the development of 
his mind has not exactly followed the steps of other great leaders of modern 
science. Sir Isaac Newton began with mathematics ; and it is one of those 
curious coincidences often to be remarked in the lives of great men, that his 
claim also to priority in the earliest of his discoveries was unjustly contested 
by a foreigner. Newton afterwards took a slight part in politics, and repre- 
sented his university in parliament; and late in life he published some 
theological works, which have not, however, been generally considered as 
successful as his mathematical ones. The history of Mr. Birks presents the 
reverse order of development. His first claim to the character of an original 
thinker was in a treatise of a profoundly moral and metaphysical nature, 
chiefly concerning the origin of evil and other kindred and fascinating topics, 
The kernel of this work, stripped of all that was ambiguous and self- 
contradictory, lay in the extremely simple suggestion that as omnipresence 
and omniscience were readily accorded to the divine nature, it was too much 
to expect of us that we should give it omnipotence as well. After this, 
Mr. Birks seems to have diverged into physical speculations. Predestination, 
creation, and original sin being satisfactorily disposed of, there was yet some- 
thing more in the world to occupy a profound thinker—for ladies. Meta- 
physics were exhausted, but there remained “ matter and ether.” The study 
of human nature might now be dropped, and make way for the more mature 
researches of the laboratory. 

** His prentice hand he tried on man, 
And then he made the gases, 0!” 

It is our melancholy duty to state that in this new field of labour Mr. 
Birks has not been so successful as might have been fairly expected. We 
have read as much of the book as it was possible to read without the horrible 
sensation of undergoing a kind of mathematical nightmare. How it is, we 
cannot say ; but about the tenth page all the figures seem to dance wildly 
about, and the scientific terms twist themselves into grotesque contortions, 
In electrical investigations, there is a convenient understanding by which 
certain phenomena are classed as positive and negative, and their results 
exhibited accordingly by the corresponding mathematical signs. Mr. Birks, 
who means, no doubt, to write with mathematical precision, fancies he is 





urging something important when he inveighs against the idea of “ two fluids 
differing only by a positive and negative sign.” In the body of the work, 
the very first novelty is the following important canon :—“ There is no 
reason for admitting, in the particles of matter, a solid sphere of repulsion, 
enclosing the true centre of force, and distinct from it.” Is Mr. Birks to be 
told that no one in his senses ever thought of such a sphere? The phenomena 
of cohesion and incompressibility have been considered by all modern philo- 
sophers whose opinion is worth any attention to arise from the action of 
molecular forces,—a hypothesis which we need not here explain, but which 
neither assumes a solid nucleus, nor necessitates the assumption of a sudden 
change from attraction to infinite repulsion, nor requires the conception of 
perfect rigidity, nor excludes the existence of elasticity. We need not 
proceed with these little follies at length, but will merely mention that in the 
next page Mr. Birks speaks of the weight of an imaginary atom of matter 
without mentioning towards what it is supposed to gravitate—as if weight 
was an absolute term,—and that, in his first piece of detailed mathematical 
work, he entirely neglects to inform his readers what he means by a, and from 
where he measures <. 

It is impossible, we fear, to say that the prospects of Universology are 
looking up. What is a panting scientific world to do when Mr. Andrews, of 
Fourth-street, will not publish, and Mr. Birks, of the origin of evil, 
writes what no one can possibly understand? The staff of assistants and 
the twenty-eight years of study will leave the Laws of 'Thought and Being, 
after all, in their present disgracefully inharmonious condition. The fruit of 
the tree of knowledge seems as hopelessly distant as ever. But wonders will 
never cease. While we are vainly puzzling over his “ matter and ether,” and 
wondering why some one does not interfere to prevent this cruel ill-usage of 
mathematical symbols, Mr. Birks is down upon us with a fresh volume, 
bigger than any that have preceded it. We are unable to explain within the 
limits of a single article what its precise subject is, for it apparently includes 
all the topics of an intellectual nature which it is possible to read, hear, or 
converse of. Geology, modern science, miracles, the Hamiltonian doctrines 
of philosophy,—such are the matters which meet the eye in a cursory survey 
of the index. Professor Mansel’s “Bampton Lectures” are treated of in 
just five pages. This is the kind of book which we can recommend to 
those who thirst for the comprehensive. We still have hopes, whether 
America publishes or not. Birks to the rescue! We do not yet despair of 
Universology. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF MEAT. 


Ir is now sixty-four years since the Duke of Bedford and a few other 
eminent agriculturists established the “ Little Smithfield Club,” which, having 
long ago outgrown its modest title and become a great society, numbering 
over 300 members, and distributing £2,000 in prizes every year, is to open 
its annual show of fat stock on Monday next. During this interval, quite a 
revolution has been worked in British stock-breeding. Arthur Young, the 
first secretary of the Club, has left on record, in his very interesting “ Travels,” 
the state of the art in his days. Then it was not, to speak justly, so much an 
art as an accident. That was “the pre-scientific age.” Cattle and sheep 
were allowed to grow up very much as they listed, and scarcely any attempt 
was made to eradicate a vice or to develop a virtue by the alliance of care- 
fully selected sires and dams. Nor was the production of meat properly 
attended to by farmers. It was not until the bull had fulfilled his mission 
as a patriarch, until the ox had shown that he inherited the old blessing of 
“being strong to labour,” and until the cow had long done liberal duty at the 
pail, that the owner thought of turning the exhausted animals to account as 
butcher’s meat. The roast beef of Old England, the praises of which we are 
never tired of chanting, must have been woefully tough and stringy ; those 
who have tasted the Rindfleisch of the Tyrol may be able to form some idea 
of its consistency and flavour. It was only for about four months of the 
year—from August to November—that our grandfathers could obtain a 
supply of fresh beef. During the other eight months they had to content 
themselves with “ hung-beef,” a delicacy which has now almost disappeared. 
With sheep it was much the same as with cattle ; their wool was the first, 
their flesh only the second consideration. But gradually a change came over 
the business of the British farmer. Science began to assert its sway over a 
branch of industry which had hitherto been ruled mainly by hap-hazard, 
caprice, and superstition. New and improved modes of culture were adopted, 
and stock-breeding was pursued in a more enlightened spirit. It was about 
this time that the first short-horn, as far as can be traced, appeared in Hol- 
derness. We will not enter into the vexed question whether the short-horn 
is a pure breed or a compound ; but we may safely say that the development 
of this family is one of the great triumphs of scientific breeding, and that, of 
all others, it owes most to the institution of carefully assorted matrimony. 

While the process of the stockbreeder’s art has thus been undergoing a 
change, a new aim has been given to it. The rapid increase in the population 
of the country, consequent on the prosperity of the cotton and other manu- 
factures, has called for a greater supply of meat ; and the popular palate 
growing more refined, a superior quality has come into request. If Ceesar’s 
description of the diet of the inhabitants of Britain—lacte et carne vivunt— 
no longer holds good in regard to the first item, it still applies with full force 
to the second. We eat more flesh than any other people in the world. Of 
butcher's meat, 20 per cent. more is eaten in London than in Paris—the 
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difference of population being, of course, taken into account. It is calculated 
that the metropolis alone swallows, in the course of a year, no fewer than 
270,000 oxen, 30,000 calves, 1,500,000 sheep, and 30,000 pigs ; to say 
nothing of the flocks of fowl and shoals of fish which find their way into the 
same channels of consumption. The total value of the flesh annually im- 
ported into London, alive and dead, cannot be much less than £14,000,000 
annually. For the whole country we slaughter yearly 2,000,000 head of 
horned cattle, and about five times as many head of sheep. When these 
figures are considered, the gravity of the problem, how to find meat for the 
enormous appetite of the nation, will be readily appreciated. This demand 
has had a most important influence on the agriculture of this country, as 
may be seen by a visit to any fat stock show, such as that which has been 
held at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, during the present week, or that which 
will be opened next week, in the new hall at Islington. 

In the first place, stock-breeding has been raised to a degree of perfection 
at which it may almost claim to be regarded as an exact science. It is not 
too much to say that it has become as much a manufacture as iron-making 
or cotton-spinning ; and that its operations are attended with little less cer- 
tainty. For instance, there have been repeated fluctuations in the demand 
for wool and mutton—the one being for a time more in request than the 
other, and then vice versi. Well, according to the particular want of the 
moment, the farmer has conducted his operations—now cultivating the wool, 
and now developing the flesh of his flocks, by means of that great principle 
of selection, which, as a new school of naturalists tells us, is the origin of 
all species and is sufficient to account for the rise of the ape into a man. 
Just at present wool happens to be as much required as mutton ; and the New 
Leicesters, which yield both in abundant measure, if not, in either case, of 
first-rate quality, have been put forward. Similarly, the pressure put upon 
farmers and graziers, to find a description of cattle which shall furnish the 
largest amount of meat in the shortest time, and at the least expense, has 
led to the appearance of cross-breeds, which arrive at a precocious maturity. 
At first sneered at as the offspring of a mésalliance, the children of a union, 
as Horace Walpole used to say, “between nobody’s son and everybody's 
daughter,” these crosses have of late years made remarkable progress. The 
statistics of the Smithfield Club show that fully one-sixth of the fat stock 
consists of crosses ; and it is further estimated, that at least half of the 
beasts disposed of in the markets of the country are not of pure breed. 

The position which these crosses have at length assumed is signalized by 
awarding, during the present week, at Birmingham, not only the Gold Medal 
for the best male of any breed or age, but also the swmmum honorarium, 

' the Ihnkeeper’s Plate, for the best animal in all the cattle crosses, to a cross- 
bred bull, the produce of a short-horn sire and a polled Scotch dam. This is 
the first time that such an event has happened, and it has very naturally 
excited a considerable sensation. Of course there is a danger, with the 
present bent of breeders in this direction, that they may devote themselves 
too assiduously to stock which attains a high degree of fatness and solidity 
in a short time, and neglect those pure breeds which, after all, must form 
the true basis of their operations, and which have, besides, peculiar excel- 
lences of their own. The cross-breeds can only be kept up by a continual 
intermixture of pure blood. 

So much, then, for the effect of the increasing demand for meat on this 
great “ art and mystery.” But itis probable that it is destined to have a 
still more important influence on agriculture at large. At present, our pro- 
duction of animal food is about equal to that of vegetable food ; but there 
are many experienced men who believe that, with a limited area, such as 
ours, the most profitable policy would be to devote it mainly to the grazing 
of stock and the cultivation of the vegetable food which they require, and to 
leave other lands tofurnish us with grain, which does not yield so handsome 
a return per acre. 








THE PAST WEEK. 





Tue latest aspect of the American war is sketched by us in a special 
article on that matter. The only event of importance on the Continent of 
Europe has been the retirement of Rattazzi’s Ministry, in anticipation of a 
vote of the Italian Parliament against them. The Marquis Torrearsa, the 
Marquis Pes di Villamarina, Count Ponza di San Martino, and Signor 
Cassinis, an eminent lawyer, who was Minister of Justice under Cavour, 
have been successively requested to form a new Ministry, but have failed to 
do so; and it is now said that the task has been undertaken by Signor 
Pasolini, the Governor of Turin. At home, we have had no political inci- 
dents whatever. The Queen has planted an oak to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort in the park at Windsor. The Prince of Wales has returned 
thither from his Italian tour, and his future bride, the Princess Alexandra, 
has gone back to Denmark. Their wedding is arranged for next March,— 
that 1s, in the season of Lent ; at which the High-Church Guardian is gravely 
surprised, but understands that that time is fixed on account of some urgent 
reasons of State. Lord Russell has been indisposed, and was unable to 
attend the Cabinet Council on Friday. Further correspondence between his 
lordship and the Danish Minister, Hall, with regard to Schleswig-Holstein, 
has been printed ; but the Dagbladet says that our Government does not 
insist on its advice being taken. The Russian official papers decry the 
notion of Prince Alfred’s becoming seriously a candidate for the throne of 
Greece, Mr. Gladstone, in a letter he has written to Professor Francis 
Newman, denies va ever expressed any sympathy with the Southerners 
in America, or eulogized Jefferson Davis, though he disapproves of the hope- 
less and destructive enterprise of the North. 

The Lancashire county meeting to relieve the Lancashire distress took 





place in the Town Hall of Manchester on Tuesday. The Earl of 
the Lord Lieutenant, who presided, struck the key-note of a special ap 
to the landowners of the county. He remarked that he was himself one whose 
rental had been augmented by his local neighbourhood to the cotton trade ; 
but that he did not now find his income burthened with an increase of poor- 
rate, since his property lay in unions which were not affected by the present 
distress ; and he therefore felt bound, with other gentlemen in the same 
ition, to contribute to the Relief Fund. The Earl of Derby spoke, with 
apron Pi: energy, of the great calamity which had befallen that district, 
Amongst a population of two millions, there were, in the third week of 
November, 259,000 persons depending for their subsistence on parochial 
relief ; besides 172,000 persons, not relieved by the poor-rates, but by the 
committees of public charity ; making a total of 431,395 persons, or one in 
five of the population. Figures alone, however, could not represent the 
amount of this distress. Its effect on the frugal and industrious artisans was 
shown by the fact that, in seven of the local savings-banks, there was a 
withdrawal of deposits over the usual average to the amount of £71,000 in 
the last six months. He could not praise enough the noble spirit with which 
these people had endured their sufferings. Such was their high feeling of 
independence, that sometimes those who were on the point of starvation 
could } hardly be persuaded to accept relief. He knew that such cases had 
occurred, and he begged to assure them that it was no degradation, under 
such circumstances, no possible cause of blame, to have recourse to the 
Christian charity of their fellow-countrymen. As chairman of the Executive 
Relief Committee at Manchester he must reply to some objections that had 
been made to their appeal. They had earnestly endeavoured to guard the 
distribution of their funds against all — of abuse. Nothing had ever 
for a single moment interfered with the harmony of their proceedings, although 
the committee included men of the most discordant opinions in politics and 
religion ; nor had there been any attempt by the representatives of different 
districts to obtain an undue share of the common fund. The amount of relief 
which they had endeavoured to give was at the rate of 2s. to 2s. 6d. weekly per 
head,—in this cold weather an additional 6d. for coal and clothing. It had 
been said that this was inadequate ; but as the 2s. a head was to be the 
average allowance for every man, woman, and child, a family consisting of a 
man and his wife, and three or four small children, would receive 10s. to 12s, 
a week, which was not far short of what, in ordinary prosperous times, a 
labourer in other parts of the country had to maintain his family upon. The 
next objection was, that the poor-rates were not sufficiently high, and ought 
to be raised higher before this charitable fund was resorted to. But the 
Guardians, as trustees for the ratepayers, would not raise the rates beyond 
what was absolutely necessary. He must say that there were some districts 
applying to the Relief Committee for assistance which had not yet a suf: 
ficient pressure on their rates ; but in other districts the rates were already 
quite high enough. In the towns of Ashton and Stockport, for instance, the 
expenditure of the Guardians was about 12s. in the pound on the rateable 
property. Though, in the long run, when bargains for rent came to be made, 
the burthen of rates must fall on the owner, not the occupier of real property, 
the immediate effect of a sudden increase of the rates would fall on the occu- 
pier, who was, perhaps, a man struggling himself on the verge of povecsy. 
t would therefore be mere insanity to talk of raising the rates much higher 
in some districts, for the result would be to pauperize those yet solvent, and 
add to the local distress. It had been said that Lancashire had not yet done 
what she ought. He did not deny that there might be individuals in Lan- 
cashire, niggards, who had grossly neglected their duty ; but there were many 
who had shown the most princely munificence, and had made sacrifices to an 
amount which no person out of Lancashire could conceive. The local sub- 
re gm and public contributions did not indicate all that they had done. He 
read two or three extracts from the reports by Mr. Farnall, the Poor-law Com- 
missioner, whose services had been placed by the Government at the disposal 
of the Executive Relief Committee. This gentleman mentioned one instance 
in which a millowner continued to pay his people two days’ wages a week, 
besides giving them bread, soup, socks, and clogs ; whilst another employed 
555 girls in sewing at his own cost, paying them 8d. a day, aon also 
sent 76 boys and 332 adults to school, paying them from 4d. to 8d. a day. 
A third millowner had set up a soup-kitchen, where a poor man might buy 
a 9 hot meal for a penny, and he gave fifty or sixty very good dinners to 
sick persons every day ; there was one firm paying to their hands three days’ 
wages, about £500 a week ; two other firms gave two days’ wages a week ; 
one firm provided entirely for 1,700 hands; another gave clothing and 
bedding ; in some places, the millowners being cottage-owners, they allowed 
the poor to live rent-free ; no attempt was made to collect the rents, and 
distraints were unknown. The Executive Committee had found, in one 
small district, where there was but one mill, oceupied by some young men 
who had just started in business, that there was no local subscription, and 
they refused, therefore, to grant that district any relief; but upon further 
inquiry they found that, from last February, when the mill closed, those 
yonng men had maintained all their hands ; that they paid one-third of the 
whole of the rates of their district, and had lost £300 in the rent of their 
cottages. But taking the amount of a subscriptions alone, it appeared 
from figures stated on the authority of Mr. Farnall, that the county of Lan- 
caster itself had contributed £400,000 out of the £540,000 given, or 
promised, to the fund of the Central Executive Committee, which did not 
include the London Mansion-house fund. These facts ought to do away with 
the imputation that Lancashire was not doing her duty. Still, greater efforts 
would be necessary ; for the distress had not yet reached its full height. 
There were 355,000 persons engaged in the cotton factories; of these 
40,000 only were in full work, 135,000 were working short. time, and 
180,000 were out of work altogether. In the next six weeks, 
this number out of work was likely to be greatly increased. The loss of 
wages was not less than £137,000 a week. “Yet, if the distress was not to 
last over five or six months more, he had no apprehension that the spon- 
taneous contributions throughout the country would fall short of what was 
needed. He earnestly hoped, that if it should be necessary to apply to Par- 
liament as a last resource, the representatives of the country would not grudge 
their aid ; though he believed, when the machinery of that bill passed in the 
last session came into operation after Christmas, that great manufacturing 
district would be spared the further humiliation of coming before Parliament 
as a suppliant for the national bounty. This was Lord Derby’s speech, and 
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he pe down his name for £5,000. Lord Stanley, Earl Grey de Wilton, the 
Earl of Wilton, Lord Edward Howard, Lord Kgerton of Tatton followed. The 
High Sheriff of Lancashire, the Mayor of Manchester, and the ex-Mayor of 
Liverpool, were among the other speakers ; Colonel Wilson Patten being 
absent from illness. Many subscriptions of £500, £1,000, and one of £2,000 
from Lord Egerton of Tatton, were announced. It was stated that £110,000 
had been subscribed in Lancashire during the past month to this fund, be- 
sides £220,000 subscribed to local funds, all independent of the Mansion 
House and Bridgewater House funds. We may here remark, that up to last 
week the subscriptions to the Mansion House Fund were £220,000, of which 
£160,000 had been sent down into Lancashire, leaving a balance in hand 
equal to but two weeks’ consumption at the rate at which the fund has been 
dispensed in the last fortnight. The subscriptions this week have been 
coming in at the rate of £5,000 a day. Sermons were preached last Sunday 
at many of the London churches and chapels to advocate collections for this 
object, and, amongst other clergymen, by the Rev. C. Kingsley, in the Chapel 
Royal of St. James's. 

e Bishop of London, in his quadrennial visitation, delivered his charge 
to the clergy and churchwardens of this diocese at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
Tuesday. He discussed several of the important questions which have 
recently excited so much attention, respecting the position of the Church 
of England. The first of her difficulties which he noticed were those arising 
from the unrestrained spirit of free inquiry, which claims a right to sift and test 
all theories, bowing to no authority, however venerable, that cannot make 
good its claim by argument. What shall we do with free inquiry ? he asked ; 
shall we frown upon it, denounce it, try to stifle it? That would do no good, 
even if it were right ; but as Protestants, who assert the right of private 
judgment, and as Christians, who are convinced of the heavenly origin of 
those great truths to which the Church bears witness, we ought not to be 
scared because some men arrive at false and dangerous conclusions, nor to 
disparage the use of reason for the investigation of truth ; we ought not to 
ask the people to give the Church’s teaching an unreasoning and stolid 
assent. hat then were we afraid of? What meant all this alarm, which 
had discomposed the Church for the last two years? To assert that there 
was no danger would be folly. But calmness and discretion were required 
to meet it. Nothing would be so likely to spread scepticism and unbelief 
among an intelligent laity as any crude attempts of the clergy to put down 
the difficulties arising from free inquiry, by irritating denunciations and 
sweeping accusations of the corrupt state of heart from which doubt and 
unbelief were supposed to spring, or by unwise and arrogant claims to an 
unquestioning obedience and submission of the understanding. So like- 
wise with any unskilful or ill-informed treatment of the questions at issue. 
Nothing was to be gained by haranguing against scepticism to an attentive 
and sympathizing crowd of orthodox believers, who never knew a doubt. If 
it had once been said by a statesman of the highest ability, that even such a 
book as Butler’s “ Analogy ” raised in him more doubts than it solved, what 
must be the effects of ill-digested discussions on momentous historical or 
metaphysical questions connected with the evidences of the Christian faith, 
poured forth inconsiderately to the mixed bodies which form our ordinary 
congregations? “ I have known it insinuated,’ added his lordship, “ that 
to hear a young uninformed divine preach on the evidences of the Resur 
rection, is not unlikely to make a clear-headed lawyer doubtful as to points 
which before he steadfastly believed!” It was much to be deprecated that the 
clergy should, either in their preaching or writing, hurry into an argumen- 
tative contentious style, always attempting to slay supposed adversaries, 
and, probably, for the pleasure of easily disarming them, putting into the 
hands of imaginary combatants weapons which their real opponents never 
would have used. But the apprehended dangers of free inquiry were not 
confined to them. In the Church of England, which did not separate its 
clergy into a priestly caste, no thoughts and feelings could prevail extensively 
among laymen without the clergy also being greatly influenced by them. 
We must not, therefore, be staggered by finding these difficulties among 
clergymen even more marked than among laymen. Yet it was part of the com- 
mission of the clergy to teach a distinct system of Gospel truth; and the 
Church required of them a declaration that they believed and were ready to 
teach it. ‘There was certainly a difficulty as to the prosecution of any very 
free inquiry by those who thus began with professing their belief in fixed 
formularies of doctrine. Still, it would be wrong to exaggerate this difficulty ; 
it would never do to lay down that a clergyman was bound not to inquire, 
It was certain, however, that neither while he was conducting, nor when he 
had finished such inquiries, could he be justified in availing himself of his 
position as one of the Church’s ministers to speak against those truths to 
which the Church was pledged ; and if his doubt ended in disbelief of the 
Church’s doctrines, of course he would resign his office as one of the Church’s 
authorized teachers. Very many had done so, on one side or the other, since 
the beginning of this century. This principle must apply alike to those who 
wandered in the Romanizing, the ultra-Calvinistic, and the free-thinkin 
directions. Much as he lamented those who had left the Church, he mt | 
not for a moment admit any theory which, teaching that as clergymen they 
were bound to an unquestioning adherence to the Church’s standards, removed 
the clergy out of the category of inquiring honest men. It might, indeed, 
be said that the period for free inquiry ought to have ended before holy 
orders were obtained ; and that the clergyman, once having chosen his lot in 
life, should not dare to look back, and that he was no longer free to examine 
the Church’s doctrines. The Bishop would not urge, in answer to this, the 
early age at which orders were usually taken. For the youngest, as well as 
the maturest candidates, the solemn responsibilities of ordination were such 
as could not be overrated. Still, no man was bound by his ordination vow 
to turn a deaf ear to the whisperings of his conscience, even if it were a 
mistaken conscience, or to resist those longings of his highest nature 
which urge him to make sure of truth. If, seeking the truth, and, at 
whatever personal sacrifice, acting straightforwardly, according to his con- 
victions, he forsook the Church’s ministry, he was certainly not to be 
denounced ; he was entitled to respect. e clergy, therefore, were not 
precluded from free inquiry, even at the risk of its leading them far 
away from the Church. “And here,” said his Lordship, “1 will remark 
that I do not look much to legal prosecutions and the courts of the Church’s 
judicature for the preservation of orthodoxy in our clergy. The Church of 
England is wisely jealous of such prosecutions. The precedents for their 





management and effects are found sparingly in our annals ; and this, not, I 
suppose, because we have been more free than other nations from dangerous 
opinions—for each generation has had its own iar bias of error— but 
rather because the authorities of our Church, under the leading of its best 
divines, have ever deemed it wise not to spread the influence of unsound 
teaching among a generous people, by any the remotest semblance of perse- 
cution ; and have rather sought ever to overcome the danger of heresy by 
the manifestation of superior learning and acuteness and a truer Christian 
spirit, than to prop up truth by the terrors of the law. Of course, if ques- 
tions of erroneous or heretical opinion are brought before a court of justice, 
and the law is sought to be enforced (and I do not say that sometimes such a 
course may not be inevitable), all that the members of the court can do is to 
decide to the best of their ability, and on conviction the penalties must follow. 
But this can only be requisite in exceptional instances. Some complain that 
under the present Church Discipline Act no one but the bishop can institute 
proceedings against a clergyman. But certainly such prosecutions at least 
as we now speak of, ought never to be allowed to be instituted, except at the 
instance of some one occupying a grave and important position, responsible 
to the Church and the country for his every act. After all, it is only dis- 
honest men who can be kept in check by the fear of penalties. As matters 
stand at present, a good, truth-loving man, who falls into great error, will 
usually, long before he arrives at that point where alone the divergence of his 
opinions from the authorized standard would be cognizable by law, have made 
up his mind, following the dictates of his own conscience, to forsake, of his own 
accord, the ministry of a communion in the teaching of which he has ceased 
to believe. The whole experience of our history shows that determined 
teachers of error in our Church sooner or later leave the Church. They 
cannot bear the Liturgy and Articles. For one thing I would plead in 
passing, that as we are unwilling to force any into separation, so we should 
eave as ready an opportunity as possible for those who have already gone to 
return, if God brings them to a sounder mind. It is very sati ory to 
know that several of our clergy, of late years seduced by the attractions of 
Rome, have now come back to their allegiance ; and we earnestly trust that 
it may be so with all who ever fall into any grievous error. So long as a man 
desires to remain one of our clergy, we may feel confident that he must have 
in his heart a stronger sympathy with our system than we are willing to 
believe in the heat of controversy. It is a grave responsibility to drive any 
from us who feel that they are really of us, and the consequences of any 
harshness in their violent expulsion may be quite as grievous as any evil 
likely to result from their teaching. But ought not the bishops to take care 
so to fence the gate to holy orders, that no young men can enter the ministry 
who are ever likely thus to wander? I confess this seems to me to be asking 
too much. We are very fallible in such matters. If a bishop perceives any 
young man to be of a wavering, unsettled spirit, he is bound to warn him of 
the danger of taking upon himself the solemn and enduring vows of ordina- 
tion. He is bound to do everything in his power to prevent young men from 
being ordained without seeing all that lies before them. But as he ought not 
to pry into young men’s consciences, so he must not strive to probe with too 
minute a scrutiny every ible phase of their necessarily unformed opinions. 
He must trust them, and he must pray for them, and he must do his best to 
ide them in the real Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Even as to the 
eclarations which the law of the land requires to be made at ordination, I 
should be ready myself, even now, in spite of all temporary alarm as to 
unsound opinions, to relax rather than tighten the bond. I hold that in this 
uestion of guarding the threshold of the ministry, as elsewhere in dealing with 
the difficulties of an inquisitive age, the generous, confiding policy is the best.” 
As an example of this policy, he instanced the kindly consideration with 
which Archbishop Howley made allowance for the youthful scruples of 
Arnold. After some remarks on the training of the clergy in the universities, 
he passed on to another kind of difficulties with which the Established 
Church now had to contend,—from its position in the face of Dissen 
sects. But though much was vaunted of the voluntary principle, he doubtea 
whether a majority of the Dissenters themselves were opposed to Church 
establishments ; the loudest and the most violent were but a small body. 
He then referred to statistics of the amount of accommodation for public 
worship, the number of ministers, the number of Sunday schools and scholars, 
belonging to the Church, as compared with those of all the Dissenting bodies 
put together. He regarded it as not a — position for the Church 
to number one half of the worshippers and school children throughout the 
country ; besides having a strong hold on the mass of the poor, and having, 
alone of all communions, a real influence with the highest ranks of society. 
He noticed the various means proposed for conciliating and winning back the 
Dissenters. He was not hopeful as to the probability of any safe and wise 
and considerate plan of liturgical revision being brought forward, with any 
assured prospect of reuniting those who were separated from the Church, and 
without offending many of her present members. It was, indeed, urged, that 
by relaxing the present terms of subscription to the formularies of the 
Church, many hopeful candidates for its ministry would be gained, who 
were at present deterred from it; and if this was the fact, he trusted 
the subject would soon receive grave consideration both from the Bishops 
and the Legislature. With regard to church-rates, from the way im 
which both Churchmen and Dissenters played with that question, he should 
say that the grievance was not very great; but much dissatisfaction and un- 
necessary irritation arose from leaving it in an unsettled state, to be used as 
a party cry by one or the other political body. In the third place, he — 
of those difficulties of the Church which sprang from the - i growth of our 
population. He again resorted to statistics, to show the deficiency of church 
accommodation, and in the number of clergy, for the most crowded and 
rest districts of London; he also recommended more frequent services, 
both on Sundays and weekdays, for the benefit of the poor, and suggested 
that the churches should be habitually kept open, as a quiet place for private 
prayer. In conclusion, he gave the clergy some practical advice about their 
style of preaching, their management of confirmation and other details 
of professional conduct. Altogether, this was a remarkable Charge. The 
Times says of it, that the Bishop deserves much credit for the manliness and 
skill with which he has steered through the quicksands of such discussions ; 
but that, with all his courage and plain-speaking, he has failed to cope with 
“the problem of devising any means to insure uniformity of doctrine without 
curtailing the liberty of teaching.” So also with the revision of the liturgy, 
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difference of population being, of course, taken into account. It is calculated | 
that the metropolis alone swallows, in the course of a year, no fewer than 
270,000 oxen, 30,000 calves, 1,500,000 sheep, and 30,000 pigs ; to say 
nothing of the flocks of fowl and shoals of fish which find their way into the 
same channels of consumption. The total value of the flesh annually im- 
ported into London, alive and dead, cannot be much less than £14,000,000 
annually. For the whole country we slaughter yearly 2,000,000 head of 
horned cattle, and about five times as many head of sheep. When these 
figures are considered, the gravity of the problem, how to find meat for the 
enormous appetite of the nation, will be readily appreciated. This demand 
has had a most important influence on the agriculture of this country, as 
may be seen by a visit to any fat stock show, such as that which has been 
held at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, during the present week, or that which 
will be opened next week, in the new hall at Islington. 

In the first place, stock-breeding has been raised to a degree of perfection 
at which it may almost claim to be regarded as an exact science. It is not 
too much to say that it has become as much a manufacture as iron-making 
or cotton-spinning ; and that its operations are attended with little less cer- 


tainty. For instance, there have been repeated fluctuations in the demand — 


for wool and mutton—the one being for a time more in request than the 
other, and then vice versd. Well, according to the particular want of the 
moment, the farmer has conducted his operations—now cultivating the wool, 
and now developing the flesh of his flocks, by means of that great principle 
of selection, which, as a new school of naturalists tells us, is the origin of | 
all species and is sufficient to account for the rise of the ape into a man. 
Just at present wool happens to be as much required as mutton ; and the New 
Leicesters, which yield both in abundant measure, if not, in either case, of 
first-rate quality, have been put forward. Similarly, the pressure put upon 
farmers and graziers, to find a description of cattle which shall furnish the 
largest amount of meat in the shortest time, and at the least expense, has 
led to the appearance of cross-breeds, which arrive at a precocious maturity. 
At first sneered at as the offspring of a mésalliance, the children of a union, 
as Horace Walpole used to say, “ between nobody’s son and everybody's 
daughter,” these crosses have of late years made remarkable progress. The 
statistics of the Smithfield Club show that fully one-sixth of the fat stock 
consists of crosses ; and it is further estimated, that at least half of the 
beasts disposed of in the markets of the country are not of pure breed. 

The position which these crosses have at length assumed is signalized by 
awarding, during the present week, at Birmingham, not only the Gold Medal 
for the best male of any breed or age, but also the swmmum honorarium, 
the Innkeeper’s Plate, for the best animal in all the cattle crosses, to a cross- 
bred bull, the produce of a short-horn sire and a polled Scotch dam. This is 
the first time that such an event has happened, and it has very naturally 
excited a considerable sensation. Of course there is a danger, with the 
present bent of breeders in this direction, that they may devote themselves 
too assiduously to stock which attains a high degree of fatness and solidity 
in a short time, and neglect those pure breeds which, after all, must form 
the true basis of their operations, and which have, besides, peculiar excel- 
lences of their own. The cross-breeds can only be kept up by a continual 
intermixture of pure blood. 

So much, then, for the effect of the increasing demand for meat on this 
great “ art and mystery.” But itis probable that it is destined to have a 
still more important influence on agriculture at large. At present, our pro- 
duction of animal food is about equal to that of vegetable food ; but there 
are many experienced men who believe that, with a limited area, such as 
ours, the most profitable policy would be to devote it mainly to the grazing 
of stock and the cultivation of the vegetable food which they require, and to 
leave other lands to furnish us with grain, which does not yield so handsome 
a return per acre. 








THE PAST WEEK. 





Tae latest aspect of the American war is sketched by us in a special 
article on that matter. The only event of importance on the Continent of 
Europe has been the retirement of Rattazzi’s Ministry, in anticipation of a 
vote of the Italian Parliament against them. The Marquis Torrearsa, the 
Marquis Pes di Villamarina, Count Ponza di San Martino, and Signor 
Cassinis, an eminent lawyer, who was Minister of Justice under Cavour, 
have been successively requested to form a new Ministry, but have failed to 
do so; and it is now said that the task has been undertaken by Signor 
Pasolini, the Governor of Turin. At home, we have had no political inci- 
dents whatever. The Queen has planted an oak to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort in the park at Windsor. The Prince of Wales has returned 
thither from his Italian tour, and his future bride, the Princess Alexandra, 
has gone back to Denmark. Their wedding is arranged for next March,— 
that is, in the season of Lent ; at which the High-Church Guardian is gravely 
surprised, but understands that that time is fixed on account of some urgent 
reasons of State. Lord Russell has been indisposed, and was unable to 
attend the Cabinet Council on Friday. Further correspondence between his 
lordship and the Danish Minister, Hall, with regard to Schleswig-Holstein, 
has been printed ; but the Dagbladet says that our Government does not 
insist on its advice being taken. The Russian official papers decry the 
notion of Prince Alfred’s becoming seriously a candidate for the throne of 
Greece, Mr. Gladstone, in a letter he has written to Professor Francis 
Newman, denies having ever expressed any sympathy with the Southerners 
in America, or eulogized Jefferson Davis, though he disapproves of the hope- 
less and destructive enterprise of the North. 

The Lancashire county meeting to relieve the Lancashire distress took 





place in the Town Hall of Manchester on Tuesday. The Earl of Sefton 
the Lerd Lieutenant, who presided, struck the key-note of a special ap 
to the landowners of the county. He remarked that he was himself one whose 
rental had been augmented by his local neighbourhood to the cotton trade ; 
but that he did not now find his income burthened with an increase of poor- 
rate, since his property lay in unions which were not affected by the present 
distress ; and he therefore felt bound, with other gentlemen in the same 
sition, to contribute to the Relief Fund. The Earl of Derby spoke, with 
is accustomed energy, of the great calamity which had befallen that district. 
Amongst a population of two millions, there were, in the third week of 
November, 259,000 persons depending for their subsistence on parochial 
relief ; besides 172,000 persons, not relieved by the poor-rates, but by the 
committees of public charity ; making a total of 431,395 persons, or one in 
five of the population. Figures alone, however, could not represent the 
amount of this distress. Its effect on the frugal and industrious artisans was 
shown by the fact that, in seven of the local savings-banks, there was a 
withdrawal of deposits over the usual average to the amount of £71,000 in 
the last six months. He could not praise enough the noble spirit with which 
these people had endured their sufferings, Such was their high feeling of 
independence, that sometimes those who were on the point of starvation 
could } hardly be persuaded to accept relief. He knew that such cases had 
occurred, and he begged to assure them that it was no degradation, under 
such circumstances, no possible cause of blame, to have recourse to the 
Christian charity of their fellow-countrymen. As chairman of the Executive 
Relief Committee at Manchester he must reply to some objections that had 
been made to their appeal. They had earnestly endeavoured to guard the 
distribution of their funds against all possibility of abuse. Nothing had ever 
for a single moment interfered with the harmony of their proceedings, although 
the committee included men of the most discordant opinions in politics and 
religion ; nor had there been any attempt by the representatives of different 
districts to obtain an undue share of the common fund. The amount of relief 
which they had endeavoured to give was at the rate of 2s. to 2s. 6d. weekly per 
head,—in this cold weather an additional 6d. for coal and clothing. It had 
been said that this was inadequate ; but as the 2s. a head was to be the 
average allowance for every man, woman, and child, a family consisting of a 
man and his wife, and three or four small children, would receive 10s. to 12s. 
a week, which was not far short of what, in ordinary prosperous times, a 
labourer in other parts of the country had to maintain his family upon. The 
next objection was, that the poor-rates were not sufficiently high, and ought 
to be raised higher before this charitable fund was resorted to. But the 
Guardians, as trustees for the ratepayers, would not raise the rates beyond 
what was absolutely necessary. He must say that there were some districts 
applying to the Relief Committee for assistance which had not yet a suf- 
ficient pressure on their rates ; but in other districts the rates were already 
quite high enough. In the towns of Ashton and Stockport, for instance, the 
expenditure of the Guardians was about 12s. in the pound on the rateable 
property. Though, in the long run, when bargains for rent came to be made, 
the burthen of rates must fall on the owner, not the occupier of real property, 
the immediate effect of a sudden increase of the rates would fall on the occu- 
pier, who was, perhaps, a man struggling himself on the verge of poverty. 
It would therefore be mere insanity to talk of raising the rates much higher 
in some districts, for the result would be to pauperize those yet solvent, and 
add to the local distress. It had been said that eiesnchinn had not yet done 
what she ought. He did not deny that there might be individuals in Lan- 
cashire, niggards, who had grossly neglected their duty ; but there were many 
who had shown the most princely munificence, and had made sacrifices to an 
amount which no person out of Lancashire could conceive. The local sub- 
scriptions and public contributions did not indicate all that they had done. He 
read two or three extracts from the reports by Mr. Farnall, the Poor-law Com- 
missioner, whose services had been placed by the Government at the disposal 
of the Executive Relief Committee. This gentleman mentioned one instance 
in which a millowner continued to pay his people two days’ wages a week, 
besides giving them bread, soup, socks, and clogs ; whilst another employed 
555 girls in sewing at his own cost, paying them 8d. a day, and also 
sent 76 boys and 332 adults to school, paying them from 4d. to 8d. a day. 
A third millowner had set up a soup-kitchen, where a poor man might buy 
a good hot meal for a penny, and he gave fifty or sixty very good dinners to 
sick persons every day ; there was one firm paying to their hands three days’ 
wages, about £500 a week ; two other firms gave two days’ wages a week ; 
one firm provided entirely for 1,700 hands; another gave clothing and 
bedding ; in some places, the millowners being cottage-owners, they allowed 
the poor to live rent-free ; no attempt was made to collect the rents, and 
distraints were unknown. The Executive Committee had found, in one 
small district, where there was but one mill, occupied by some young men 
who had just started in business, that there was no local subscription, and 
they refused, therefore, to grant that district any relief; but upon further 
inquiry they found that, from last February, when the mill closed, those 
yonng men had maintained all their hands ; that they paid one-third of the 
whole of the rates of their district, and had lost £300 in the rent of their 
cottages. But taking the amount of public subscriptions alone, it appeared 
from figures stated on the authority of Mr. Farnall, that the county of Lan- 
caster itself had contributed £400,000 out of the £540,000 given, or 
promised, to the fund of the Central Executive Committee, which did not 
include the London Mansion-house fund. These facts ought to do away with 
the imputation that Lancashire was not doing her duty. Still, greater efforts 
would be necessary ; for the distress had not yet reached its full height. 
There were 355,000 persons engaged in the cotton factories; of these 
40,000 only were in full work, 135,000 were working short time, and 
180,000 were out of work altogether. In the next six weeks, 
this number out of work was likely to be greatly increased. The loss of 
wages was not less than £137,000 a week. “Yet, if the distress was not to 
last over five or six months more, he had no apprehension that the spon- 
taneous contributions throughout the country would fall short of what was 
needed. He earnestly hoped, that if it should be necessary to apply to Par- 
liament as a last resource, the representatives of the country would not grudge 
their aid ; though he believed, when the machinery of that bill passed in the 
last session came into operation after Christmas, that great manufacturing 
district would be spared the further humiliation of coming before Parliament 
as a suppliant for the national bounty. This was Lord Derby’s speech, and 
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he put down his name for £5,000. Lord Stanley, Earl Grey de Wilton, the 
Earl of Wilton, Lord Edward Howard, Lord Kgerton of Tatton followed. The 
High Sheriff of Lancashire, the Mayor of Manchester, and the ex-Mayor of 
Liverpool, were among the other speakers ; Colonel Wilson Patten being 
absent from illness. Many subscriptions of £500, £1,000, and one of £2,000 
from Lord Egerton of Tatton, were announced. It was stated that £110,000 
had been subscribed in Lancashire during the past month to this fund, be- 
sides £220,000 subscribed to local funds, all independent of the Mansion 
House and Bridgewater House funds. We may here remark, that up to last 
week the subscriptions to the Mansion House Fund were £220,000, of which 
£160,000 had been sent down into Lancashire, leaving a balance in hand 
equal to but two weeks’ consumption at the rate at which the fund has been 
dispensed in the last fortnight. The subscriptions this week have been 
coming in at the rate of £5,000 a day. Sermons were preached last Sunday 
at many of the London churches and chapels to advocate collections for this 
object, and, amongst other clergymen, by the Rev. C. Kingsley, in the Chapel 
Royal of St. James's. 

The Bishop of London, in his quadrennial visitation, delivered his charge 
to the clergy and churchwardens of this diocese at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
Tuesday. He discussed several of the important questions which have 
recently excited so much attention, respecting the position of the Church 
of England. The first of her difficulties which he noticed were those arising 
from the unrestrained spirit of free inquiry, which claims a right to sift and test 
all theories, bowing to no authority, however venerable, that cannot make 
good its claim by argument. What shall we do with free inquiry? he asked ; 
shall we frown upon it, denounce it, try to stifle it? That would do no good, 
even if it were right ; but as Protestants, who assert the right of private 
judgment, and as Christians, who are convinced of the heavenly origin of 
those great truths to which the Church bears witness, we ought not to be 
scared because some men arrive at false and dangerous conclusions, nor to 
disparage the use of reason for the investigation of truth ; we ought not to 
ask the people to give the Church’s teaching an unreasoning and stolid 
assent. hat then were we afraid of? What meant all this alarm, which 
had discomposed the Church for the last two years? To assert that there 
was no danger would be folly. But calmness and discretion were required 
to meet it. Nothing would be so likely to spread scepticism and unbelief 
among an intelligent laity as any crude attempts of the clergy to put down 
the difficulties arising from free inquiry, by irritating denunciations and 
wee accusations of the corrupt state of heart from which doubt and 
unbelief were supposed to spring, or by unwise and arrogant claims to an 
unquestioning obedience and submission of the understanding. So like- 
wise with any unskilful or ill-informed treatment of the questions at issue. 
Nothing was to be gained by haranguing against scepticism to an attentive 
and sympathizing crowd of orthodox believers, who never knew a doubt. If 
it had once been said by a statesman of the highest ability, that even such a 
book as Butler's “ Analogy” raised in him more doubts than it solved, what 
must be the effects of ill-digested discussions on momentous historical or 
metaphysical questions connected with the evidences of the Christian faith, 
poured forth inconsiderately to the mixed bodies which form our ordinary 
congregations? “I have known it insinuated,’ added his lordship, “ that 
to hear a young uninformed divine preach on the evidences of the Resur 
rection, is not unlikely to make a clear-headed lawyer doubtful as to points 
which before he steadfastly believed !” It was much to be deprecated that the 
clergy should, either in their preaching or writing, hurry into an argumen- 
tative contentious style, always attempting to slay supposed adversaries, 
and, probably, for the pleasure of easily disarming them, putting into the 
hands of imaginary combatants weapons which their real opponents never 
would have used. But the apprehended dangers of free inquiry were not 
confined to them. Inthe Church of England, which did not separate its 
clergy into a priestly caste, no thoughts and feelings could prevail extensively 
among laymen without the clergy also being greatly influenced by them. 
We must not, therefore, be staggered by finding these difficulties among 
clergymen even more marked than among laymen. Yet it was part of the com- 
mission of the clergy to teach a distinct system of Gospel truth; and the 
Church required of them a declaration that they believed and were ready to 
teach it. ‘There was certainly a difficulty as to the prosecution of any very 
free inquiry by those who thus began with professing their belief in fixed 
formularies of doctrine. Still, it would be wrong to exaggerate this difficulty ; 
it would never do to lay down that a clergyman was bound not to inquire. 
It was certain, however, that neither while he was conducting, nor when he 
had finished such inquiries, could he be justified in availing himself of his 
position as one of the Church’s ministers to speak against those truths to 
which the Church was pledged ; and if his doubt ended in disbelief of the 
Church’s doctrines, of course he would resign his office as one of the Church’s 
authorized teachers. Very many had done so, on one side or the other, since 
the beginning of this century. This principle must apply alike to those who 
wandered in the Romanizing, the ultra-Calvinistic, and the free-thinkin 
directions. Much as he lamented those who had left the Church, he coul 
not for a moment admit any theory which, teaching that as clergymen they 
were bound to an unquestioning adherence to the Church’s standards, removed 
the clergy out of the category of inquiring honest men. It might, indeed, 
be said that the period for free inquiry ought to have ended before holy 
orders were obtained ; and that the clergyman, once having chosen his lot in 
life, should not dare to look back, and that he was no longer free to examine 
the Church’s doctrines. The Bishop would not urge, in answer to this, the 
early age at which orders were usually taken. For the youngest, as well as 
the maturest candidates, the solemn responsibilities of ordination were such 
as could not be overrated. Still, no man was bound by his ordination vow 
to turn a deaf ear to the whisperings of his conscience, even if it were a 
mistaken conscience, or to resist those longings of his highest nature 
which urge him to make sure of truth. If, seeking the truth, and, at 
whatever personal sacrifice, acting straightforwardly, according to his con- 
victions, he forsook the Church’s ministry, he was certainly not to be 
denounced ; he was entitled to respect. The clergy, therefore, were not 
precluded from free inquiry, even at the risk of its leading them far 
away from the Church. “ And here,” said his Lordship, “I will remark 
that I do not look much to legal prosecutions and the courts of the Church’s 
judicature for the preservation of orthodoxy in our clergy. The Church of 
England is wisely jealous of such prosecutions. The precedents for their 





management and effects are found sparingly in our annals ; and this, not, I 
suppose, because we have been more free than other nations from dangerous 
opinions—for each generation has had its own peculiar bias of error— but 
rather because the authorities of our Church, under the leading of its best 
divines, have ever deemed it wise not to spread the influence of unsound 
teaching among a generous people, by any the remotest semblance of perse- 
cution ; and have rather sought ever to overcome the danger of heresy by 
the manifestation of superior learning and acuteness and a truer Christian 
spirit, than to prop up truth by the terrors of the law. Of course, if ques- 
tions of erroneous or heretical opinion are brought before a court of justice, 
and the law is sought to be enforced (and I do not say that sometimes such a 
course may not be inevitable), all that the members of the court can do is to 
decide to the best of their ability, and on conviction the penalties must follow. 
But this can only be requisite in exceptional instances. Some complain that 
under the present Church Discipline Act no one but the bishop can institute 
proceedings against a clergyman. But certainly such prosecutions at least 
as we now speak of, ought never to be allowed to be instituted, except at the 
instance of some one occupying a grave and important position, responsible 
to the Church and the country for his every act. After all, it is only dis- 
honest men who can be kept in check by the fear of penalties. As matters 
stand at present, a good, truth-loving man, who falls into great error, will 
usually, long before he arrives at that point where alone the divergence of his 
opinions from the authorized standard would be cognizable by law, have made 
up his mind, following the dictates of his own conscience, to forsake, of his own 
accord, the ministry of a communion in the teaching of which he has ceased 
to believe. The whole experience of our history shows that determined 
teachers of error in our Church sooner or later leave the Church. They 
cannot bear the Liturgy and Articles. For one thing I would plead in 
ssing, that as we are unwilling to force any into separation, so we should 
eave as ready an opportunity as possible for those who have already gene to 
return, if God brings them to a sounder mind. It is very satisfactory to 
know that several of our clergy, of late years seduced by the attractions of 
Rome, have now come back to their allegiance ; and we earnestly trust that 
it may be so with all who ever fall into any grievous error. So long as a man 
desires to remain one of our clergy, we may feel confident that he must have 
in his heart a stronger sympathy with our system than we are willing to 
believe in the heat of controversy. It is a grave responsibility to drive any 
from us who feel that they are really of us, and the consequences of any 
harshness in their violent expulsion may be quite as grievous as any evil 
likely to result from their teaching. But ought not the bishops to take care 
so to fence the gate to holy orders, that no young men can enter the ministry 
who are ever likely thus to wander? I confess this seems to me to be asking 
too much. We are very fallible in such matters. If a bishop perceives any 
young man to be of a wavering, unsettled spirit, he is bound to warn him of 
the danger of taking upon himself the solemn and enduring vows of ordina- 
tion. He is bound to do everything in his power to prevent young men from 
being ordained without seeing all that lies before them. But as he ought not 
to pry into young men’s consciences, so he must not strive to probe with too 
minute a scrutiny every possible phase of their necessarily unformed opinions. 
He must trust them, and he must pray for them, and he must do his best to 
ide them in the real Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Even as to the 
deuleodidnn which the law of the land requires to be made at ordination, I 
should be ready myself, even now, in spite of all temporary alarm as to 
unsound opinions, to relax rather than tighten the bond. I hold that in this 
uestion of guarding the threshold of the ministry, as elsewhere in dealing with 
the difficulties of an inquisitive age, the generous, confiding policy is the best.” 
As an example of this policy, he instanced the kindly consideration with 
which Archbishop Howley made allowance for the youthful scruples of 
Arnold. After some remarks on the training of the clergy in the universities, 
he passed on to another kind of difficulties with which the Established 
Church now had to contend,—from its position in the face of Dissenting 
sects. But though much was vaunted of the voluntary principle, he doubted 
whether a majority of the Dissenters themselves were oo to Church 
establishments ; the loudest and the most violent were but a small body. 
He then referred to statistics of the amount of accommodation for public 
worship, the number of ministers, the number of Sunday schools and scholars, 
belonging to the Church, as compared with those of all the Dissenting bodies 
put together. He regarded it as not a discouraging position for the Church 
to number one half of the a and school children throughout the 
country ; besides having a strong hold on the mass of the poor, and having, 
alone of all communions, a real influence with the highest ranks of society. 
He noticed the various means proposed for conciliating and winning back the 
Dissenters. He was not hopeful as to the probability of any safe and wise 
and considerate plan of liturgical revision being brought forward, with any 
assured prospect of reuniting those who were separated from the Church, and 
without offending many of her present members. It was, indeed, urged, that 
by relaxing the present terms of subscription to the formularies of the 
Church, many hopeful candidates for its ministry would be gained, who 
were at present Rotana from it; and if this was the fact, he trusted 
the subject would soon receive grave consideration both from the Bisho 
and the Legislature. With regard to church-rates, from the way m 
which both Churchmen and Dissenters played with that question, he should 
say that the grievance was not very great ; but much dissatisfaction and un- 
necessary irritation arose from leaving it in an unsettled state, to be used as 
a party cry by one or the other political body. In the third place, he spoke 
of those difficulties of the Church which sprang from the rapid growth of our 
population. He again resorted to statistics, to show the deficiency of church 
accommodation, and in the number of clergy, for the most crowded and 
rest districts of London; he also recommended more frequent services, 
th on Sundays and weekdays, for the benefit of the poor, and suggested 
that the churches should be eer ome | kept open, as a quiet place for private 
prayer. In conclusion, he gave the clergy some practical advice about their 
style of preaching, their management of confirmation classes, and other details 
of professional conduct. Altogether, this was a remarkable Charge. The 
Times says of it, that the Bishop deserves much credit for the manliness and 
skill with which he has steered through the quicksands of such discussions ; 
but that, with all his courage and plain-speaking, he has failed to cope with 
“the problem of devising any means to insure uniformity of doctrine without 


curtailing the liberty of teaching.” So also with the revision of the liturgy, 
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he has discussed that question with much wisdom up to a certain limit ; 
namely, that if it would disturb the present balance of parties in the Church, 
it is undesirable ; but as for widening the terms of communion, in order to 
admit Dissenters into the Church, if there be no substantial differences of 
doctrine between them, Church and Dissenters may as well go on as they are. 

Mr. Digby Seymour has gained a verdict, with 40s. damages, in an action 
against the publisher of the Law Magazine, for a libellous article upon him 
in May last. In order to refute the aspersions it had cast upon him, Mr. 
Seymour appeared in the witness-box, and gave some account of his profes- 
sional and public career. He said that he could not connect his appointment 
as Recorder of Newcastle, in 1854, with any vote he had given in Parlia- 
ment. He admitted that his being in Parliament might have influenced his 
appointment ; but he was confident that he did not get it because he sup- 
ported the Government on the Foreign Enlistment Bill. He had spoken and 
voted for that measure before he knew of any probability that the Recorder- 
ship would become vacant. He did not apply to any member of the Govern- 
ment for that office ; but he believed it was Mr. Grenville Berkeley, one of 
the whippers in, who spoke to him on the subject of the vacancy, the conver- 
sation originating in a calculation asto the chances of Mr. Atherton, to whom 
the Recordership was first offered, being re-elected for Duzham. He had no 
recollection «f having spoken to Sir W. Hayter about the vacancy, and 
assuredly never asked him for the appointment. He did send in an applica- 
tion to the Home Office when he heard of the vacancy from his father-in-law, 
and that was on the 19th of December, the night of the second debate on the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill. On the 22nd he spoke in favour of the bill, and 
Mr. Berkeley afterwards told him he would probably have the Recordership. 
At the time of his appointment he had been eight years at the Bar; there 
were several members of the Northern Circuit practising at sessions who were 
his seniors, but only two of them on a par with him in the amount of their 
business at the sessions, while at the assizes he had ten times more business 
than they. With respect, also, to his nomination as Q.C., just before 
the spring assizes in 1861, he denied that it was the result of any bargain or 
of any political pressure. He was asked, in cross-examination by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Shee, what he meant by saying, in his speech at Southampton last 

ebruary, that he had been “the mark of a cruel and jealous opposition on 

the Northern Circuit because he was an Irishman,” and that he had “ the 
curse of Swift upon him,” but that he had “‘ vanquished the determined efforts 
to keep him down, and won the honours and dignities” which he now holds. 
He explained this by stating that, as an Irishman, he had been made the 
butt of onal ridicule at the “Grand Court,” though he admitted that, 
among the Bar generally, there was no feeling against Irishmen. He re- 
tired from the Bar mess of the Northern Circuit before his expulsion was 
voted, because the committee insisted on circulating their report against him 
without giving him time to state his case. As for the judgment passed upon 
him by the Benchers of the Middle Temple, it was untrue that he received it 
“with abject and tearful submission,” or that he thanked them for not making 
it public ; the Benchers certainly did not tell him that they would not expose 
it on the “screen.” He only thanked them for pronouncing as they did upon 
the three principal charges, and told them that great injustice had been done 
to his character and motives, which he hoped to live to vindicate. He had 
taken upon himself debts of £40,000 in connection with the company in 
which he was involved, and had paid half, but the rest was too much for him. 
In summing up, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn desired the jury to say whether 
the writer of the alleged libel had transgressed the limits of a fair comment 
on the character of a public man. To assert that a member of parliament 
had bargained to sell his vote, upon a corrupt understanding that he should 
get a reward, or for the sake of professional advancement, was a most serious 
charge, which ought not to be made unless it could be substantiated by 
evidence. At the same time, Mr. Seymour’s fitness to be a member of the 
bar, an M.P., and a Recorder, was a fair subject of discussion. The writer 
of the alleged libel was not the first to give publicity to the judgment of 
the Benchers, but he had commented upon the cuse in severe terms. It 
would be for the jury to say whether the language applied to Mr. Seymour 
by the Law Magazine was too strong ; but they would consider how far it 
was provoked by his throwing broadcast aspersions upon men of the highest 
character in the profession. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with 40s. damages. 

Baron Bramwell’s sentences last week on the garotters tried at the Central 
Criminal Court, did not quite carry out the intimation which he had given 
at an earlier hour on Fri ay (as we observed) that in all cases where street 
robbery was committed with personal violence, the sentence should be penal 
servitude for life. He actually passed this sentence only in two cases. The 
first was that of James Anderson, who, with another man, attacked Mr. Le 
Sueur, at six o'clock in the evening in Bloomsbury Square, knocked 
him about, breaking all his front teeth, and then stole his watch. 
This Anderson, who was sentenced to three years’ penal servitude in 1859, 
and who had undergone fourteen other convictions, gets the full penalty ; 
but his accomplice, Roberts, who has likewise undergone a previous sentence 
of four years’ penal servitude, is now sentenced by Baron Bramwell to penal 
servitude for twenty years. Seven or eight other garotters at the same time 
received sentences of ten or twenty years’ penal servitude ; and one, Edward 
Marks, the leader of a gang of younger men, having used a “knuckle-duster,” 
or brass gauntlet, with xa ferocity, and being also a returned convict, 
was sentenced for life. Several fresh outrages have come before the London 
magistrates this week, and in more than one case, the victims of recent 
violence have died shortly afterwards, from the effects, as it is said, of the 
9g which they had thus suffered. We refer to an article on this 
su 

the grand jury at the Middlesex sessions have made a “ presentment’ 

nst our convict system. They condemn altogether the granting of tickets- 

“leave. They recommend that the Metropolitan police be strengthened. 
They disapprove of the prison dietary, as better than that of paupers in the 
union workhouse ; and, lastly, they urge that the Home Secretary should 
not interfere so often with the execution of the sentences passed upon 
offenders. 

No less than 206 new railway schemes are proposed to be brought before 
Parliament next session. That is the number of and sections deposited 
at the railway department of the Board of Trade. There are also numerous 
schemes for bridges, ferries, markets, harbour improvements, and other things. | 
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LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS.* 


Ir these volumes do not entirely clear Lady Morgan even of the imputa- 
tion of vanity, coquetry, and eagerness for applause, they serve, at any rate, 
to explain the social success which she achieved, and the unbounded admira- 
tion with which it was for so long and in such varied circles the fashion to 
regard her. They leave us, too, with an impression of sincere benevolence, 
earnestness of purpose, and resolute good sense, such as seldom distinguish 
those whom circumstances raise to an unexpected eminence, and whom all 
the world conspires to flatter into selfishness, arrogance, or conceit. Few of 
the favourites of fortune have passed through the dangerous ordeal of pros- 
perity with less detriment to their stability of character, vigour of under- 
standing, or tenderness of heart. Lady Morgen lived familiarly with all that 
was most distinguished in English and continental society ; princes paid 
court to her ; the fine ladies of an exclusive clique welcomed her to their fes- 
tivities; fashionable publishers vied with eachother in extolling her personal 
attractions and her literary prowess—for years she breathed an atmosphere 
of applause, compliment, and magnificence, yet she never forgot the vicissi- 
tudes of her youth, her obscure origin, her poverty-stricken home, her 
thriftless father ; and she could dwell to the last with affectionate satisfaction 
on the strange companions and half-amusing, half-melancholy episodes with 
which a semi-theatrical existence rendered her childhood familiar. To the 
last she admitted her métier, as something of an adventuress, and quickened 
the sense of present enjoyment by contrasting it with the anxieties to which 
it succeeded, and the struggles by which it had been achieved. 

Lady Morgan bequeathed her papers and journals to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
with a view to their arrangement and publication ; and though sometimes 
unnecessarily profuse, he has fulfilled his task, as literary executor, with 
tact, liveliness, and propriety. Parts of the biography were already com- 
piled by Lady Morgan herself, and these are extremely natural and enter- 
taining. With a somewhat Hibernian dislike to chronological precision, she 
took measures to destroy the dates of her correspondence, and has thus 
involved some parts of her history in confusion, but nothing can be prettier 
than the picture which she draws of the earliest portion of her career. We 
are first introduced to a jovial party at Mr. Owenson’s, in the midst of which 
the announcement of her birth took place, and, so far from breaking up the 
revels, was the signal for a great deal of boisterous sentimentality. Then, we 
have a tumble-down postchaise tottering up Fish-shamble-street at Dublin, 
and depositing the Owenson household at the entrance of an obsolete half- 
dismantled edifice, which was to be their future abode. A gaunt man with 
a lanthorn does the honours of the occasion. “ Och, you’re welcome, Marrum, 
to the great Music Hall, and ten thousand welcomes, and to the childre! I 
am Pat Brennan, plaise yer honour, the man about the place from the be- 
ginning of time and before! Shure, here’s the master, long life to him !” 
Mr. Owenson here tries, in vain, to open the carriage-door, the babies cry— 
and the maids scream. “ Don’t be afeard, Mrs. Owenson,” cries the pro- 

rietor, “it's only the divil of a door that takes the staggers sometimes !” 

resently the whole party make their entrance, amid hammering, and 
sawing, and dust, and scaffolding, into a sort of sanctum which 
Mr. Owenson informs his wife was the scene of the first performance of 
Handel's “ Messiah !” and where her supper has been prepared. “ Papa,” 
asks Sydney, the future Lady Morgan, “was Handel a carpenter ?”— 
“Sydney,” says her mother, “ don’t talk, but mind where you tread! There, 
you've trod in a paint-pot and spoilt your new cardinal!” Pat Brennan 
next shows a mysterious ruin. “ That’s the death chamber, Marrum, where 
the flure gave way when Nappy Tandy was making his great speech, and 
hundreds and thousands, ay more, of the citizens of Dublin were murthered 
and killed.” Presently a huge cat dashes across them. “That,” says their 
cicerone with coolness, “is one of the wild cats the place is full of, with stings 
in their tails! Aye, but indeed, Marrum, it’s thrue, but only for them we 
could not live with the rots.” Part of the account is true at any rate, for in 
the night Betty wakes up her companion with her screams: “ Are ye awake, 
Mrs. Molly ; the rots are dragging the bed from under me.” 

This music hall was one of Mr. Owenson’s theatrical adventures. and for a 
time had encouraging success ; a little wine business was conjoined, and the 
Owensons, despite of wild cats and “rots,” established deusidives in tolerable 
comfort. Lady Morgan’s father was high-spirited, talented, and unbusiness- 
like ; her mother, domestic, nervous, and a gentle pietist. “Her greatest 
anxiety was for the education of her little girls ; her next for the salvation 
of mankind through the Countess of Huntingdon.” 

Little Sydney soon made herself conspicuous by imitating every one she 
saw, getting into all sorts of scrapes, and obstinately refusing to emulate an 
ideal child, who haunted her mother’s imagination, and who was believed to 
have read through the Bible twice before she was five years old, and to have 
knitted all the coachmen’s stockings. A younger sister, Olivia, was handed 
over to Molly, the maid, and was equally rebellious. Their mother’s one 
desire was to preserve them from players and Papists, the bétes noires of her 
existence ; strange guests, however, often found their way to the house. 
Now it was “poor kinsmen from Connaught,” come for a shake-down ; now 
a reverend musician made his entrance musical with a performance on the 
pipes, and recorded to an indignant audience his dismissal from his curacy 
“for having piped his congregation out on his pipes one Sunday ;” one day 
arrived a fugitive Jesuit in dread of the police ; on another a comfortable 
representative of Lady Huntingdon’s mission; on a third, Giordani, the 
composer of cavatinas ; on a fourth, Dr. Fisher, the violinist, entering “ on 
tip-toes, in a brown silk camlet cloak, lined with scarlet silk, and a powdered 
and perfumed toupée, so elevated as to divide his little form almost i 
two,” and preceded bya splendid footman, carrying his fiddle-case of crimson 
and gold. * 

The merriment of the little household was, however, soon overclouded ¥ 
Mrs. Owenson’s death, and Sydney, in obedience to her mother’s dying 
injunction, became her father’s closest friend. The letters to him are 
charmingly bright, humorous, and affectionate. Mr. Owenson was daily 
sinking into deeper embarrassment, and Sydney already was resolved to 
support the fortunes of her family, first as governess and then as author ; 





* Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. Allen & Co. 1962, 
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meantime she describes the little incunveniences to which poverty intro- 


ies were frightened, and sat down for a good cry ; thereupon appears 
M. Fontaine, the court dancing-master, hears their troubles, aud begins to 
look sympathetically miserable. “Well, poor darling old gentleman. 
I thought he was going to cry with us; instead of which, however, he 
threw up the window and cried out, ‘Montez donc, Martin, mon fils, 
avec votre _ violon, and up comes Martin more ugly and absurd than 
ever, with his little kit, and what does dear old Fontaine do but put us in a 
circle that we might dance a chassez : la ronde, saying, ‘ Fgayez vous, mes 
enfans, il n’y a que ga ;’ and only think, there we were, the next moment, 
all of us, Molly, Martin, and Monsieur included, dancing away to the tune, 
‘What a beau your granny is,’ the only one Martin can play, and we were 
all ready to die till "Livy gave Molly, who was in the way, a kick behind ; 
she fell upon Martin, who fell on his father, who fell upon me, and there we 
all were sprawling like a pack of cards, and then, dear papa, Monsieur sent 
off to a confectioner’s in Grafton-street for some ices and biscuits, so that we 
had quite a feast, and no time to think or be sorrowful.” 

Thus, with varying cloud and sunshine, Sydney Owenson grew up to 
womanhood, and, with several novels running in her head, and an abundant 
supply of high spirits and courage, set about making her fortune. ‘The sort 
of life she led was perhaps the most favourable possible to a correct delinea- 
tion of society. She passed from a region of fiddlers, boarding-house keepers, 
and poor scholars, into the most fastidious and luxurious circles: for some 
time she lived in the household of Lord Abercorn, who was more than regal 
in his taste and magnificence. A groom of the chambers fumigated the 
apartments which the presence of a liveried servant had contaminated ; the 
maids might touch the bed-linen only with white kid gloves. The Marquis, 
however, liked the merry little Irishwoman ; and, as he writes to her some- 
times, “ Bye bye, sweet Glo’,” must be supposed to have been tenderly 
familiar with his pretty dependent. Here Sydney fell in with her future 
husband, Dr. Morgan ; first he jumped out of the window to escape from her ; 
and next she, though engaged to him, went away to Dublin, to enjoy for a 
little longer the liberty she was about to resign. The complaints of “ l’aman- 
tissimo vero sposo,” who dates “du chemin de Cerbére a la porte d’Enfer,” 
and reproaches the lady with her rumoured flirtations, and Sydney’s half 
conscious apologies, are extremely entertaining. “I am not half such a 
little rascal,” she says, “as you suppose : the best feelings only have detained 
me from you: the best will bring me back. Do you remember—well, dear, 
if you don't, I will soon revive your recollection—I said I would not write 
to-day ; but I could not resist it.” At last the truant returned, and Lady 
Abercorn, in whose house Dr. Morgan was established, determined to put an 
end to his uncertainties. One day Sydney was sitting by the fire in her 
morning wrapper, when her ladyship entered the room and said, “ Glorvina, 
come up stairs directly and be married: there must be no more trifling !” 
Upstairs accordingly Sydney went, found a chaplain, a prayer-book, and a 
husband awaiting her, and forthwith became the most devoted of wives. 

Lady Morgan’s subsequent career is already well known ; she had the run 
of society in London, in Paris, and Rome; she saw every one who was 
interesting, and watched with an artistic eagerness the striking points of 
each. Whether Lady Caroline Lamb, in a mood of fastidious despondency, or 
Moore in an interval of tuft hunting, or Paganini, with a vast great coat and 
clumsy stick, bewitched with English cookery, and exclaiming, “ Excellen- 
tissimo! Bravissimo! Ho troppo mangiato,’ as each new dish disappeared 
—all was observed, registered, idealized, and reproduced in some literary 
shape or other. Her descriptions of high life have the raciness and vigour of 
veality, and her Irish sketches are probably the best account of that racketty, 
humorous, sentimental phase of existence, which was at once the charm 
and bane of Ireland, and which almost in our own days have passed away : 
the famous “ Jug Day” in the “O’Briens and Flagherty’s” is certainly as 
amusing as anything in the whole range of English fiction ; and the host’s 
expostulation with the footman: “ Jeemes, is it on the Persia carpet that 
ye lave them dishes, what are the cheers for, man?” in itself speaks volumes 
for the good-natured untidy hospitality of a departed régime. To the end 
Lady Morgan treasured up any Irishisms that delighted her. Here is an entry 
in her diary :-— 

“ Nov. 30th.—Met a poor starved beggar-child, and gave him a penny. ‘ Och, 
the Lord pour a blessing on yer honour!’ ‘ And how does your poor mother live ?’ 
‘Och thin, by ating cowld victuals, marram!’ By the way, this reminds me of a 
blessing I once received from an old beggar-woman to whom I gave sixpence. 
‘Och thin, the Lord bless yer sweet honour, and may every hair of yer head be a 
mould four to light yer sowl to glory!’ What an imaginative race they are, and 
would sixpence ever have stimulated an English beggar to such an invocation ?”’ 


We may, on a future occasion, again take up these amusing volumes, and 
notice a few of the characteristic anecdotes they give us of hai Morgan’s 
later experience. 








THE MISSIONARY LIFE OF XAVIER.* 


Tue Rev. Henry Venn — described by a not unfavourable critic as 
the Ahithophel of the Church Missionary Society—has published a life of 
Xavier, or at least an account of his labours as a missionary, which presents 
a strange but not uninstructive contrast to the more artistic and popular 
account of him contributed to the Edinburgh Review some years ago by 
Mr. Venn’s brother-in-law, Sir James Stephen. The object of that, as of the 
other essays in ecclesiastical biography by the same author, was to point out 
to his countrymen and fellow churchmen the good side of an eminent 
foreigner and Roman Catholic. It aimed rather at the merits of a flattering 
portrait than at those of a criticism, and dwelt throughout, by preference, on 
the amiable, high-minded, and romantic side of Xavier’s character and career, 
passing lightly over its weaknesses. 

Mr. Venn’s object, in the present work, is a special one. He makes no 
attempt to draw a portrait of Xavier, his book is not intended in any degree 
as a literary effort, and it will hardly be read by those who would care most 
for Sir James Stephen’s essay, and for whom that essay was written. At 





* The Missionary Life and Labours of Francis Xavier; taken from his own Correspondence. 
With a Sketch of the General Results of Roman Catholic Missions among the Heathen. By 
Henry Venn, B.D. Longmans. 1962. . 
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of Xavier's correspondence, followed by a few remarks on Roman Catholic 
missions in general ; but, on further examination, it will be found to be an 
admirably shrewd and skilful argument on behalf of Protestant against 
Roman Catholic missions. It was not for nothing that the Spectator com- 
pared Mr. Venn to the experienced Privy Counsellor whose advice was “as 
if a man had enquired at the oracle of God.” For many years he has stood 
at the head of an undertaking quite as complicated and important as many 
departments of the State, and far more difficult to manage than most of them. 
He has experienced nearly every difficulty, and had to solve almost every 
question which can occur in the superintendence of missions. He accordi 
reads Xavier's correspondence and the biographies which have grown out of 
them with the eye of a connoisseur who knows every turn and trick of the 
trade : who can tell, eventually, where the real pinch of the case is, and can 
direct his eye with unfailing sagacity to the evidence of failure or success. 
It is well worth while to read such a man’s account of Xavier, though it 
certainly ought not to be read alone, but should be taken in connection 
with other accounts, which are portraits rather than ments. 

The effect of the unpretending little volume, which is the result of 
Mr. Venn’s reflections, is exactly like that of the speech of a first-rate 
advocate. An unprofessional observer going into Westminster Hall, and 
hearing one of the great lights of the bar in the discharge of his functions, 
will at first experience a sense of disappointment. He will see a somewhat 
unimportant figure, hear an ordinary voice, be disappointed by bald sen- 
tences, commonplace ornaments, and a conventional manner, and at first he 
will wonder how the attorneys can be so mach imposed upon, and will con- 
clude that if he held the brief himself he could make a better speech. If he 
has patience to listen to the end, and if he knows what has been said on the 
other side, he will gradually change his opinion. He will see the facts and 
arguments, on which the antagonist of the commonplace orator relied, 
gradually lose their outline, their cogency, their logical completeness, even 
their relevancy, and at last, as it were, go out altogether ; though he will not 
be able to say exactly how the effect was produced, or whic rt of the 
speech he has been listening to gave the fatal wound. When the advocate 
sits down after a feeble peroration, or perhaps altogether without one, his 
auditor will be candid enough to own that, even if he could have put in more 
att he would have been altogether at a loss for so weighty or well-2imed 
a bullet. 

Mr. Venn’s book is just like this. It does not carry the reader on. It 
has no striking literary merit, but if the reader can do without this, he 
will have the satisfaction of seeing Xavier gradually come down from heaven 
to earth ; shed the plumage by which he flew; surrender, one by one, the 
different celestial virtues by which he used to be distinguished from prosaic 
Protestant missionaries ; and, in short, shrink from his arch-angelic position 
into the sort of person to whom Mr. Venn might write admonitory epistles 
from Salisbury-square or compliment at a May meeting in Exeter Hall. All 
this is done in a perfectly friendly and candid way. Mr. Venn admits, again 
and again, that Xavier was a man of genius after a fashion, and a person of 
profound piety and ardour and philanthropy. He highly praises his con- 
sideration in the use of the great powers with which he had been intrusted by 
the Pope and the King of Portugal, and adverts, again and again, in the 
strongest terms, to the magnanimity, the courtesy, the charity, and the intense 
energy of the man. All this, however, comes out principally by way of 
admission. The main purport of the book is to bring an overgrown reputation 
into reasonable limits. Phe way in which this is done is singularly effective 
and perfectly fair. Mr. Venn leaves on one side, or notices only for special 
purposes, the works of Xavier's biographers, relying for the substance of his 
book on his original correspondence, the result of which is, in the first place, 
to give a very clear account of what Xavier really did, and in the next place, 
to show how he gradually came to be transformed, by zealous disciples, into 
a sort of demigod. This part of the argument has great independent value. 
It is a curious illustration of the genesis of myths. One instance will be 
enough for illustration :—Certain Christian converts were troubled by the 
incursion of an armed force, called Badages, who extorted tribute from the King 
of Travancore with great violence and cruelty. In a letter written at the 
time, Xavier says that he visited and consoled the Christians after they had 
been despoiled. He also says, that another time he would have thrown humself 
into the midst of the victims but for certain reasons. A “ commentator” sa 
that Xavier “threw himself into the midst of ‘ the Christians,’ that they - 
Badages) might spare the rest out of respect for him.” Here the would 
thrown becomes threw, Twenty-five years after, a biographer asserts that 
the Badages attacking the Christians, Xavier threw himself in front of them, 
on which “ the Badages could not resist the fervid spirit which flashed from 
his eyes and countenance, and out of reverence for Francis spared the rest.” 
A second biographer turns the sao into an army invading the dominions 
of the King of Travancore ; makes the king collect an army to oppose them 
(his own tax-collectors), and introduces Xavier with a company of fervent 
Christians and a crucifix in his hand, appearing between the two armies, and 
forbidding the Badages, in the name of God, to advance, whereupon they 
fly in confusion. The last biographer had the original letters before him, 
but could not resist the temptation of expanding the story already adorned by 
his predecessor. 

avier’s authentic labours, as described by himself, may be very shortly 
stated. He reached Goa, on the Malabar coast, on the 6th May, 1542. He 
left India for the Spice Islands in the summer of 1545. He returned to 
India in the beginning of 1548, and stayed there till April, 1549, whence he 
proceeded to Japan, which he reached in August, 1549. He remained in 
Japan till 1551, and returned to India at the beginning of 1552. In April, 
1552, he sailed to Malacca, on his way to China, and reached Macao in 
December, 1552, where he died on landing. Between 1542 and 1545 he 
baptized a great number of natives, and got a considerable quantity of them 
to go through various recitations of the Creed and Ten Commandments, 
though neither he nor his assistants knew the native languages, or ever learnt 
them. Between 1545 and 1548 he spent most. of his time in going to the 
Spice Islands and back again. On the way he officiated amongst the Portu- 
guese, and he stayed three months in a barbarous island, where he baptized 
some children. From the beginning of 1548, till April, 1549, he acted as 
superior of the Jesuit missionaries on the Portuguese coast, living partly at 
Goa and partly at Bassein. He does not appear to have done much personally 
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in the way of evangelizing at this time. From 1549 to 1551 he was in Japan, 
where he would seem not to have done much. Indeed, he never learned the 
language, but he opened the way for others, and laid the foundation of the 
mission afterwards put down by persecution and civil war. In China he had 
no time to do anything, for he died as soon as he reached it. Throughout 
the whole of his career he was invested with the highest authority and 
importance, both spiritual and temporal, by the Pope and the King of 
Portugal, and all his expenses were liberally paid. At Japan, for instance, 
the mission received “ more than a thousand gold pieces” from the King of 
Portugal in two years and a half. Apart from his personal labours, and even 
from the great things that Xavier did, were the opening the communication 
with Japan, and the conversion of a considerable number of natives on the 
Malabar coast and near Cape Comorin to a nominal Christianity. In January, 
1549, after seven years’ experience of India, he wrote to Loyola, that he 
found the natives, “on account of the enormity of their wickedness, as little 
fitted as possible to embrace the Christian religion ;” and after attributing 
this to the indifference of the Portuguese, he adds: “Since there is not the 
least need of my labours in these parts, I have determined to start 
for Japan as soon as possible.” In other words, he abandoned the attempt 
to convert the natives as hopeless. It is remarkable that on doing so he 
wrote to the King of Portugal to suggest a plan for propagating Christianity 
which he thought would be successful. 


“ But a remedy is, that your majesty should signify and clearly explain your 
intention, both by letter to the viceroy and magistrates now in India, and verbally 
to those whom you may hereafter send there, that you confide that which is your 
principal care, namely, the spreading of our holy faith, to the viceroy and magis- 
trates of each province, even more than to all the ecclesiastics and priests who 
i Your majesty should solemnly pledge your word . . . that 
you will severely punish the governor of any town or province in which few 
neophytes are added to our Holy Church, when it seems plain that if it had been 
the wish of those in authority many converts might have been secured. I very 
earnestly desire that you should take an oath, invoking most solemnly the name 
of God, that in case any governor thus neglects to spread the faith, he shall, on 
his return to Portugal, be punished by close imprisonment for many years, and all 
his goods and possessions shall be sold, and devoted to works of charity. In 
order that none may flatter themselves that this is but an idle threat, you must 
declare as plainly as possible, that you will accept no excuses that may be offered, 
but that the only way of escaping your wrath and obtaining your favour is to 
make as many Christians as possible in the countries over which they rule.” 


The gist of Mr. Venn’s book is that the Roman Catholic missions have 
never got beyond the system of Xavier ; that their object is to make nominal 
Christians; and that their means have usually, though not always, been 
rather political than religious. He enumerates the variuus Roman Catholic 
missions and compares the unsatisfactory state in which they are found, after 
two centuries of effort, with the sound foundation which, as he says, has 
been laid in various parts of the world by Protestants in the last half century. 
Those who are acquainted with current Roman Catholic literature know what 
they would urge in reply. They would say that in China, where, according 
to Mr. Venn, their missions have failed, their converts are counted by 
hundreds of thousands, and that their missionaries discharge their duties at 
the risk, and often at the expense of their lives, whilst the Protestants lead 
an easy life, and vontent themselves with distributing Bibles. This is one of 
the topics on which popular Roman Catholic controversialists are accustomed 
to dwell with the greatest frequency and complacency. Whatever may be 
the merits of the cuntroversy as to matters of fact, it can hardly be denied 
that there is one observation to be made in favour of the Roman Catholic 
view of the subject, which Mr. Venn passes over without notice. It is an 
argument which a Roman Catholic might not like to use, but which to a 

layman is nearly the most nt are and interesting that can be employed 
in the whole controversy. t it be granted that Mr. Venn is perfectly 
right, and that the result of Roman Catholic missions is simply to produce a 
nominal Christianity amongst great masses of the population. Surely this 
alone is a matter of great importance, and surely also it may well be doubted 
whether missions which do not produce that amongst other results are doing 
all that can be required of them. Of course, if it is said that the object of 
Christianity is spiritual, and if that spiritual object is further defined to be 
the procuring for those who embrace it an admission to heaven in the next 
life, it follows that a Christianity which does not send people to heaven is 
not worth having. If this is coupled with the doctrine or common opinion 
that the great mass of professing Christians are destitute of the kind of 
Christianity required to get them into heaven, it will follow that there is 
very little use in trying to put India and China into the position of Europe. 
An infinitesimal proportion go to heaven from this part of the world, an 
infinitesimal of the second order from India, and what more, it may be said, 
can you practically expect? How would the Hindoos be better off if the 
vast majority were damned as nominal Christians, instead of being damned 
as heathens? This is a perfectly consistent and logically tenable view of the 
matter, but in reality no one maintains it. Every one feels, and it would bea 
gross injustice to the Church Missionary Society to doubt that those who manage 
its affairs feel deeply that an average Englishman is a much better man than 
an average Hindoo, and that he is so by reason of that very Christianity which 
is so frequently denounced as a mere matter of forms and names. But whence 
comes this nominal Christianity ? When we describe the ordinary English- 
man as a Christian, do we speak of something which he has derived from a 
close and narrow body, marked off by broad limits from the world at large ? 
We mean nothing of the kind. We mean that he is under the influence of a 
mode of thought and feeling which is derived from conclusions much like 
those which Mr. Venn considers so destitute of value. The Christianity of 
Europe in the present day is derived, not from a small society of saints, but 
from conversions en masse, effected, not by bibles and argument, but in many 
instances on the field of battle ; and this type of Christianity, mixed up with 
a code of morality derived from innumerable other sources, exercises a very 
deep influence over hundreds of thousands of highly civilized men, who know 
and deliberately reject the more severe and select view of the subject. The 
t mass of mankind value Christianity in the broad, and not in the narrow 
sense ; and the Roman Catholics certainly a r to diffuse their religion in a 
form which gets, at any rate, a laishibaders number of adherents. From 
Mr. Venn’s own account, it appears that on more than one occasion they 
nearly succeeded in producing a nominal Christianity throughout both China 





and Japan. Suppose these countries had been converted, as Northern Euro 

was in the dark ages, can any one say what might have been the effects in 
the course of two or three centuries? One of the most remarkable events of 
our wonderful age—the Taeping rebellion—suggests the possibility of the 
wide diffusion of a degenerate form of Protestantism. It is by no means 
impossible—it is hardly even improbable—that new forms of Christianity 
may be produced by the contact of the East and the West, which for cen- 
turies may mould the faith of great masses of the human race. Whether 
this be or not, it may, perhaps, become a subject of regre that Protestant mis- 
sionaries should not have tried to put their instructions into a form which 
would win over something more than a few select individuals, The Chris- 
tianity of the mass of Europe may be called nominal ; but such as it is, it has 
been the greatest agent for the civilization and improvement of mankind that 
ever yet appeared amongst them. Experience does not favour the opinion 
that a severely exclusive system can ever change the face of the world. We 
offer no opinion as to the course continually taken by English missionaries ; 
no doubt it is well considered ; but it would be well to know plainly what is 
their view on this particular head, and whether they have one, or are merely 
acting for the best. If they reply, as they probably would, “ We cannot pierce 
the veil of futurity, we do our duty to the best of our ability, and leave the 
issue to God,” they would certainly answer well, and, in a sense, conclusively ; 
but the wisest of them must own that the seed which they are sowing may 
take the strangest shapes, and produce creeds and sects utterly new in the 


history of mankind. 








PROFESSOR NEWMAN’S HIAWATHA.* 


THE world just now is full of portents. The geologists have found a fossi} 
nondescript, a reptile with feathers running down his scaly tail. A Colonial 
Bishop publishes doubts upon the Pentateuch, and an English Professor has 
translated “‘ The Song of Hiawatha” into Latin for the use of schools. For 
some time already, those not conversant with the classical languages have 
been able to enjoy the beauties of Homer and of Horace through the Profes- 
sor’s translations “into unrhymed metre.” The process is now reversed. 
Little boys are to be introduced to the beauties of Longfellow through the 
Professor's Latin ; or, to put the matter differently, the “ absinthia tetra,” 
the nauseous dose of the first rudiments of that indispensable tongue, will be 
henceforth sweetened to the youthful lip by the honey of the charming Indian 
traditions and the picturesque descriptions of the scenery of the new world, 
out of which Longfellow has spun his simple and touching poem. 


* My object,” says Professor Newman, “in this version, is to afford to learners 
of Latin a pleasing book, which will smooth their way to some of the difficulties 
of the language, and allure them to enlarge their vocabulary.” 


Latin has hitherto, it seems, been taught on a wrong principle. 


“We ought, whenever possible, to learn a language first, and study its most 
characteristic and arduous literature afterwards.” 


Hence 
**it is wise to teach Latin by modern compositions, easier than those of the 
ancients; precisely because we cannot teach by talking. Unless books are very 
easy, few pupils can read enough to get imbued with the words and genius of a 
foreign tongue ; and nothing can make up for want of quantity. Varied reitera- 
tion often teaches well without masters, grammar, or philosophy ; but, without it, 
these can do but little.” 


There is some truth in all this. Nothing can be truer than what is said 
about “ varied reiteration.” But “ varied reiteration” is already most exten- 
sively applied to classical teaching, as in Arnold’s Greek and Latin exercises. 
It is preposterous to jump to the conclusion that, because varied reiteration 
is necessary, therefore it is desirable to teach by modern compositions. 
These last have many obvious disadvantages. The classical feeling and spirit 
are sure to be more or less wanting in them. If by means of them easiness 
and variety are attainable, on the other hand modern and non-classical ideas 
and phrases creep in. You lose as much as you gain. Besides, many classical 
writers are easy enough. Parts of Cesar, Cicero, and Ovid, are quite suffici- 
ently easy even for a beginner. 

The kind of composition the Professor has chosen for carrying his theory 
into practice is undeniably a peculiar one. It is neither a translation nor an 
original poem :— 

“IT trust Mr. Longfellow will forgive my large liberty, not only of abridge- 
ment but of arbitrary alteration, especially where the native legends which he 
has followed appeared to me too puerile, tedious, or obscure. I have very often 
translated with minute accuracy.” But, on the other hand, “ If any one unae- 
quainted with the original should read my Latin, he must attribute whatever in 
it he finds of beauty to the genius of Mr. Longfellow.” 


Again, Professor Newman’s work is neither poetry nor prose. It is pro- 
bably designed to introduce little boys equally to both :— 


“The transpositions of the words which I employ go beyond the usage of 
prose, but are less violent than those of the polished Latin poets. At the same 
time, the reader will learn the free use of the participle (common in Livy as well as 
in the poets), and a far larger vocabulary than can be found in the native poetry ; 
for the quantitative metres adopted from Greece artificially exclude whole classes 
of words.” 


The Professor, then, discards all metre. His version is a poetic-prose 
version, written in lines answering as nearly as possible to those of the 
original. Sometimes he abridges whole paragraphs into two or three lines ; 
sometimes he omits whole passages altogether. His ambition is “to enlarge 
the reader’s vocabulary.” This he certainly does witha vengeance. Not only 
are the grotesque American proper names reduced into as civilized a Latin 
shape as possible, but new and “barbarous” words, those adopted by 
Linnzus, for instance, are perpetually and necessarily brought in, to repre- 
sent the objects and ideas of the New World. Thus we have not only 
“ Taquemenavius” for the river “Taquamenaw,” “ Magiceius” for “ Mudje- 
keewis,” “Quasinda” for the strong man “ Kwasind.” But the art of 
smoking has its own complete vocabulary : “ tubulus, a pipe ;” “ scapus, the 
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shaft ;” “capula, the bowl.” “ Tubulorum lapicidina” is “the ang | 


” 


quarry,” and “tubulus concordie. fumarius, the peace-pipe.” 
natural history we have “tarandus, a reindeer” (this certainly favours 
Colonel Burnaby’s spelling); “ tabacewm, tobacco ;” “ tetrao, the grouse ;” 
“zea, maize ;” “ Colymbus urinator, the grebe, an Arctic fishing-bird ;” 
“pheenix, the flamingo ;’ orthagoriscus mola, the star-fish ;’ and “ grossu- 
laria, the gooseberry.” Asan instance of words used in a modern sense, and 
necessarily without authority, we may instance the passage where Hiawatha 
goes forth 
** With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
And his moccasins enchanted ;” 


which is thus rendered :— 


** Sumsit porro ceestus digitaleis 
Atque ocreas vi magica imbutas,” 


“ Boxing-gloves” for “ mittens,” is rather strong. 

Professor Newman, on the whole, writes, as might be expected, simple, 
uninvolved, idiomatic Latin ; and the varieties of scene and of description 
give him an opportunity to introduce with effect a great variety of poetical 
and picturesque Latin words, many of them very useful on occasion, but 
which are seldom met with by the student because they are seldom wanted, 
and sometimes also because their scansion will not admit them into Latin 
verse. He has, however, once or twice, whether from a desire to introduce a 
fresh word unnecessarily, or from a certain matter of fact tendency, brought 
in a word quite prosaic or out of place, the effect of which is a real bathos. 
Longfellow’s readers may recollect the description of Chibiabos, a kind of 
Indian Orpheus, whose pipe was so musical that the brook ceased its murmur 
and the birds their singing,— 


** And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Sat upright to look and listen,” 


Here the translation has,— 


** Et cuniculus voce delenitus 
Natibus suppositis insederit.” 


No doubt the rabbit sat on what nature provided him for the purpose. But 
the original does not say so ; and it is quite gratuitous in the translator to 
specify what this was. Again: here and there a phrase is left as it stands 
in the original, which, derived from Indian ideas and manners, is quaint 
enough in the English dress, but, when turned literally into Latin, becomes 
perfectly grotesque. Thus we are told of Hiawatha’s two famous friends, — 
** To whom he gave the right hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow.” 
And again,— 5 
** Straight between them ran the pathway, 
Never grew the grass upon it.” 


The literal translation reads most strangely,— 


** Quibus gaudens sive dolens, 
Dexteram cordis porrigebat.”’ 


And 


** Aperta inter hos tres semita 
Nunquam est situ obsessa.”’ 


But now, putting out of sight for a moment the faults of Professor 
Newman’s work, or even admitting it to have been executed as well as the 
subject allowed, the question remains, whether it is in any degree adapted 
for its purpose—that of introducing small boys to the study of the Latin 
language and literature. It may be conceded that a clever boy beginning 
with this book as a substitute for the Delectus, and following it up by a lon 
course of reading and study of Latin authors, would perhaps get an enlarg 
vocabulary and some command of the language earlier than he would other- 
wise be likely to do; while his after — of the classics would correct the 
false impressions liable to arise from a work, the scene of which is laid at a 
time and place and among ideas so remote from any with which the Latin 
language has hitherto been associated. But take the case of the ordinary 
schoolboy, who will never attain such mastery of the language ; who leaves 
school early, perhaps, for the sea, for the civil service, for business ; and in 
whom the most zealous master will hardly be able to implant more than a 
smattering, comparatively speaking, of classical acquirement. Look at the 
positiveness with which a small boy receives the notions put into his head ; 
and then supposing him carefully grounded in the Latin song of “ Hiawatha,” 
look at the quantity of notions to be modified, corrected, or unlearned. You 
begin by teaching him not merely words of good authority, but words he 
cannot possibly meet with in Latin authors. Again, you begin by introducin 
him to amass of wild Indian mythology, as if the myths of Greece ee 
Rome, which must come afterwards, were not enough. Surely it is burdening 
his memory to no purpose to teach him such words as these :—“ Rheno, pro- 
bably a reindeer ; then, garments made of deer-skin”—-we quote from the 
Glossary at the end of the book—or, “ Cyaneola, the blue bird of America ; 
also called the Fringilla Cerulea by me. The colour of the bird as seen by 
me in the Zoological Gardens was decidedly a light blue, though the name 
cyaneola was affixed.” As for mythology, it would require a new Lempriére 
to set forth in fitting language the myths of “ Hiawatha,” and where these 
myths are tacked on by the Professor to some old Latin name, the effect 
might be slightly confusing to ingenious youth; it would certainly be 
supremely ridiculous. Favonius, for instance (the light and balmy zephyr, 
herald of spring, in Latin poetry), would have to be thus described :— 


**Favonius, originally Magiceius or Mudjekeewis, a great warrior; after 
attacking the Great Bear of the Mountains, whose crown he broke with a club, 
and taking from him the sacred belt of wampum (muriceum torquem), was 
chosen by general acclamation of the nations to rule over the Winds. He 
assumed the name of Favonius, and kept the dominion of the West Wind for 
himself; but assigned that of the East Wind (Subsolanus), the South Wind 
(Auster), and the North Wind (Aquilo), respectively to his sons Matutinus, 
/éstivus, and Arcticus.” 


Then we should be told how Matutinus loved and wooed one maiden, and 
took her to dwell with hira in the heavens, metamorphosed into the Morning 
Star ; how Aistivus loved another maiden with yellow tresses, and with the 
breath of his sighs blew her away dissolved into a cloud of thistledown ;— 
when he discovered that she was after all nothing more nor less than the 
Dens Leonis, or prairie dandelion. 


hen, for | 





Surely there is enough of this kind of thing already made to hand in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and the small boy would be far better employed upon the 
old classical stories, some of which at least he is likely to meet with in after- 
life in the allusions of literature of all ages, and in the works of ancient and 
modern art. 

On the whole, though there may be some sense and reason in Professor 
Newman’s endeavour to find a mode of teaching a great number of Latin 
words in a small compass and in an interesting form, though it may be ad- 
mitted that there is some method in his madness, yet. madness it certainly is. 
The little of Latin literature and Latin ideas which the average schoolboy is 
likely to retain had better still continue to be drawn at first hand from Cesar, 
Livy, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Virgil. Why waste the first freshness of a young 
mind and the tenacity of the young memory upon these Latinized English- 
Ojibbeway absurdities? What next? and next? Will Professor Newman 
translate “‘ The Lily and the Bee” into Pindarics, as a means of leading the 
Greek student to enlarge his vocabulary, or render Ossian into Hebrew, as a 
suitable introduction to the language and style of the Jewish prophets ? 








STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW.* 


Scotcn law has often and loudly vaunted itself in respect of its direct 
descent from the philosophical jurisprudence of Rome. It boasts, not without 
reason, to have i calaed, clearness of system and love of principle from the 
nation which first successfully devoted itself to the cultivation of law as a 
science, and undoubtedly this boast is well founded. The feudal system in 
old times, the advancement of mercantile enterprise in our own day, have 
introduced legal ideas unknown to the ancient world, and have therefore 
created, not so much a divergence, as a new element altogether. But in 
many important departments of Scotch law,—in the law of persons, the law 
of contracts, and the law of actions,—the example of Rome has been much 
followed, and is still greatly regarded. Seeing that this is so, and seeing that 
Scotchmen are proud of the fact, it is very singular that so few jurists of that 
nation have devoted their energies to explaining and illustrating that great 
system which they acknowledge to be the origin and foundation of the law 
which they now administer. This is a subject on which we must speak with 
diffidence, especially when we venture upon a negative ; but we frankly con- 
fess that till these “ Studies” claimed our notice, we never heard of any 
Scotch work on Roman law deserving attention or respect. After what ma 
be popularly called the revival of Roman law in the beginning of the twelft 
century, the jurists of Italy, of France, and of the Netherlands, became 
widely celebrated. In our own days Germany has occupied this field of 
learning—approaching it from the historical side, and accordingly making it, 
if not more instructive to the lawyer, at least more interesting to the general 
student. Even England has done something, though not much. Since 
Vacarius lectured on Roman law at Oxford, in 1149, witnesses from time to 
time have not been wanting. But none of those witnesses have testified with 
great power. Gibbon’s 44th chapter is worth them all. But in Scotland 
matters have been even worse. From that country—the boasted home of 
the civil law—we have had nothing worthy to be placed by the side even of 
Dr. Taylor’s “ Elements of the Civil Law,” or Dr. Browne’s “ View of the 
Civil Law,” and of late years, while several very meritorious works on Roman 
law have been published in England, none at all have reached us from north 
of the Tweed. We think this a little disappointing, and a little illustrative 
of what we would venture to designate, we hope without offence, as Scotch 
swagger. We constantly hear a great deal, indeed a great deal too much, of 
the superiority of our Northern friends. We are told that their law is more 
scientific, their theology more vital, their scholarship more practical, than any- 
thing that can be found south of the Tweed. But of these various congratu- 
latory statements we desiderate the proof. And that proof we fail to obtain. 

In Lord Mackenzie’s “Studies in Roman Law” we are glad to welcome a 
style of work conspicuously the opposite of all this. This book is elegantly 
written, and therefore the opposite of the usual inflated Scotch style of com- 
position ; it is singularly unpretending, and therefore the opposite of Scotch 
self-glorification ; it is accurate and learned, and therefore the opposite of 
Scotch vague fine-writing. The plan of the book is simple. We have first a 
history of the development of Roman law, from the foundation of the city 
to the legislation of Justinian, followed by a chapter on the fate of the 
Roman law after Justinian, and the revival of the study of it in Europe. 
This sketch is very clear, and, though brief, yet adequate. Indeed, we know 
not in the English language where else to look for a history of the Roman 
law so clear, and, at the same time, so short. It is followed by a chapter on 
the nature of jurisprudence, and the principal divisions of law—short, little 
more than twenty pages, but conveying a considerable amount of informa- 
tion ; and, what is of more importance, very suggestive of thought. The 
rest of the volume is occupied with what is the apse subject of ie pa 
lication, i.¢., the exposition of the Roman law. This exposition, his lordship 
tells us, was his “chief design ;” but we cannot consent to— it 
as the most valuable part of his book. It is, indeed, exceedingly well 
done. The principle of division has been taken from the Institutes, but 
many titles which soon became obsolete, and are now useless, have been 
omitted ; while, on the other hand, much supplementary law has been added 
from the Digest, the Code, the Novels, and the writings of the earlier jurists. 
Therefore, we have a treatise on Roman law—elementary certainly— yet far 
more comprehensive and far more clear than can be afforded by any notes, 
however learned, or any single text-book, even on the Institutes themselves. 
The careful student of these three hundred will gain no slight or super- 
ficial knowledge of Roman jurisprudence. Nevertheless, as we before said, 
we do not consider this the most valuable part of Lord Mackenzie’s book. 
What he himself calls his “subordinate” design, we think at once more 
original and more instructive. That design is the drawing of comparisons 
between the Roman laws and the laws of France, England, and Scotland. 
Lord Mackenzie tells us that these illustrations are “imperfect, and com- 
pressed within narrow limits.” That they are brief is quite true, and that 
characteristic commends them to us greatly. That they are imperfect we 
take leave to doubt. Forced analogies, indeed, are not sought after ; tech- 
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i ints of resemblance are not elaborated. But on all the more im- 
ee i letwdhes of law, such as the law of marriage, the law of testaments, 
e law of intestate succession, we have the laws of France, of England, and 
of Scotland, compared and contrasted with one another and with the great 
fountain of all. More improving reading, both for the general student and 
for the lawyer, we cannot well imagine ; and there are few, even among 
learned professional men, who will not gather some novel information from 
rd Mackenzie’s simple . 
“h is natural to stattnie Weis “Studies” of the Scotch judge, with the 
lectures on ancient law published last year by Mr. Maine. Speaking roughly, 
both books were concerned with Roman law ; yet they differed widely both 
as to subject and as to mode of treatment. Although Mr. Maine was forced 
to deal almost exclusively with Roman law, his subject was something beyond 
this, for it was the growth and history of legal ideas generally among man- 
kind. Lord Mackenzie, on the other hand, confines himself to the Roman 
jurisprudence, and having found a — conception there, seeks for it no more 
ancient origin. Again, the two books differ even more markedly in their 
method. The Reader of the Middle Temple writes with the speculative free- 
dom of a philosopher ; the Scottish judge writes with the practical views of 
the active lawyer. Mr. Maine’s object is the more ambitious, but Lord 
Mackenzie's is also deserving of respect. A short, clear exposition of Roman 
law, accompanied with forcible comparisons and contrasts of the French. 
lish, and Scotch systems, we cannot but consider a very valuable book, 
At Oxford, we think Lord Mackenaie’s “Studies” should meet with peculiar 
acceptance. We can confidently recommend them to all who are “ going up” 
for law and modern history. And we recommend them not only to the men 
but to the tutors. They are capital “cram,” but they are also something more 
and something better. They afford the means of acquiring easily a general 
knowledge of Roman law, but at the same time they stimulate the reflective 
wers of the student by showing him the principles on which that law was 
Sona, and the various developments which that law has experienced. Com- 


parative jurisprudence must be to the lawyer all, and more than all, that 


comparative philology is to the scholar ; and readers of Lord Mackenzie’s | 


a will find that comparative jurisprudence has therein a conspicuous 
ce. 
‘ The last chapter, entitled “ Of the Roman Bar,” is very pleasant reading. 
In it Lord Mackenzie gives a sort of history of the Roman bar from the 
days of the Republic till its extinction as a body after the time of Pliny the 
Younger, iatabledine sketches of the more celebrated Roman advocates so 
far as they have been preserved to us by classical authors. The vexed 
uestion of advocates’ fees is touched on in this chapter. 
that Roman legislation constantly endeavoured to put down the practice of 
giving fees to counsel ; but it is not so well known that from the time of 
Alexander Severus counsel not only might take fees, but had a power of 
recovering them by means of an extraordinaria cognitio. The Scotch law on 
this subject ap 
the following dogma of a leading Scotch authority :—‘‘ Though action be 
competent for such gratification, advocates who regard their character abhor 
such judicial claims, and keep in mind the notable saying of Ulpian upon 


the like occasion, ‘Quedam enim tam etsi honeste accipiantur, inhoneste | 


tamen petuntur”” We must confess, in spite of the said “notable” saying, 
that we see no degradation in taking wages for work ; and we entirely fail 
Me a5 mera the professional rule which makes it honourable to take wages, 

ut de 
minde regulation is intimately, and not very creditably connected with 
another piece of “ professional” etiquette which makes it honourable for 
barristers to take wages when they are well aware that they never can do the 
work for which they are paid. 

We have little doubt that Lord Mackenzie’s book will be ular ; we 
have no doubt that it deserves to be so. It is elegant and scholarlike ; 
enriched with all the learning appropriate to the subject, and disfigured by no 
vain display of learning. It wil at once interest readers and instruct them, 
and that is no slight praise to bestow on “ studies ” in such a subject as law. 








THE POPE'S TEMPORAL POWER* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 


‘Wuar is chiefly remarkable about the publications we are here dealing 
with is this :—that while emanating from zealous Catholics who profess a 
devoted allegiance to their Church, and an almost enthusiastic reverence for 
the personal qualities of the reigning pontiff, they yet describe the system 
represented by the Court of Rome in language more startlingly severe, 
because more earnest and more accurate, than the bitterest diatribes of such 
writers as Dicey or About. A bulky pamphlet before us by Monsignor 
Liverani, himself a canon and member of the prelatura, opens up a depth of 
infamy for which we confess ourselves to have scarcely been prepared, and 
this under the ve shadow of the Vatican. It would, of course, be no 
answer to charges of political misgovernment or aspirations for national unity 
to say that Rome was the cradle of a saintly priesthood, and the centre of a 
devotional life, the light and model of Christendom. But such charges come 
with tenfold force when it is found that, in fact, recisely the opposite is the 
case, and that the very clergy, for whose behoot this exceptional system is 
~ up, are such that of many of them it is an extreme stretch of charity to 
believe they have any faith in the religion they profess to administer, while 
it is beyond dispute that they have trampled its moral precepts in the dust. 
What else can we say, when one who knew them well can speak of the prin- 
cipality of the Church being turned into “a society for merchandise and 
exchange ;” when he sums up his account of the cardinals and prelatura in 
such words as these, “ questo lezzo, questa putredine e pattume ributtante ;” 
while he tells such anecdotes as these (we give one or two out of many) as 
specimens of the “present condition of the Roman clergy ?”—“ Dumng a 
compline service of Lent, 1860, three priests were caught by me in the act of 
making at each other across the choir gestures of such unutterable obscenity, 





* Da Pouvoir Temporel de Ja Papauté. Par M. Bonjean, Sénateur. Paris. 1862. 
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| that I dare not describe them here by their proper name.” This in the church 


of St. Maria Maggiore, of which he was a canon. At another time the three 

riests celebrating mass in the parish church (one of the principal churches 
in Rome) travestied the most solemn parts of the service with indecent 
songs! A certain archbishop, who is named, kept his brother shut u 
for years in a convent under the false plea of idiocy, in order to enjoy his 
inheritance! Yet the man who attempts the reformation of such things is 
not only snubbed for his pains, but, being also the author of a work advocating 
the reconciliation of Italy with the Papacy, is honoured by the Civilta 
Cattolica, the unscrupulous organ of the Roman Jesuits, with such gentle 
epithets as these, “‘ mentitore, spergiuro, ingrato, wpocrito, sacrilego, fariseo, 
diffamatore, vindicativo, ladro, fellone, traditore, seminatore di scandali e da 
zizzania, detentore dellaltrui” (“La Curia Romana e I Gesuiti,” p. 98), and 
is obliged to lose his preferments and quit Rome. So, too, Reali, a Canon of 
St. John Lateran, a man of exemplary life, is condemned and obliged to 
leave Rome, for refusing to retract his political opinions ; and Cardinal de 
Andrea finds it necessary to resign his office as Prefect of the Congregation 
of the Index, because he declines to make it the cats-paw of Antonelli’s 
tyranny. Can we wonder that Catholic priests should exclaim, “ You have 
transformed the tomb of the holy apostle into a field of intrigues and abomi- 
nations”? (Ibid. p. 7.) “The congregations of Rome are enslaved to the 
caprices (libidint) of Antonelli and the Jesuits” (Ibid. p. 8). Can we wonder 
if Canon Reali complains of “excommunication and suspension being turned 
into political weapons, and an absolutism and despotism unheard of in former 
times being introduced into clerical government, which likens it to the ferocity 
of Mussulman bashaws, and the tyranny of Austrian butchers” ? (Ibid. p. 92.) 
It was time indeed for Father Passaglia to write a tract on excommunication 
( Della Scomunica,"da un prete Cattolico”), showing that it can only have 
place in questions simply spiritual (in materia puramente spirituale) ; that 
the censures of Church courts are fallible and often wrong; and that to 
extend them to civil controversies, or bolster them up with civil penalties, is 
a gross abuse of purely human institution, and has been productive of 
unmixed evil to the Church. 

We cannot follow Monsignor Liverani through his historical sketch of 
Papal rule from the time of Clement VIIL., instructive as it is, especially his 
comparison of Cardinal Coscia, under Benedict XIII., with Antonelli ; but 
to this part of the subject we shall presently revert in connection with M. 





| Jesuits and the Civilta Cattolica, partly in reply to Montalem 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, in which he proves, at considerable length 
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ditions of the Church. To this day the Roman Emperor is prayed for in the 


| liturgy. Even Cardinal Wiseman, in his pastoral of 1860, admits, though in 
| a circuitous and grudging fashion, that the temporal power is a question of 


the public law of Europe, and thus far amenable to the public opinion of 

civilized society. The saintly Cardinal Contarini had spoken in the sixteenth 
| century of the temporal despotisms as impious, against the law of Christ, and 
| going far to justify the reproaches of the Lutherans. We have no room here 
to quote his words at length, but our readers would do well to study them in 
| Liverani’s little volume for themselves. 

Another pamphlet of Passaglia’s, ““Obbligo del Vescovo Romano e Pontefice 
Massimo di risiedere in Roma,” proves conclusively that the establishment of 
the new kingdom cannot legitimately dispense the Pope from the duty of 
| residing at his See ; but we are not so sure that a temporary withdrawal, to 
| be followed by a return to Rome as the capital of Italy, might not have its 
_ advantages. Liverani’s book shows how needful it is that there should be a 
_ clean sweep of the whole existing system of things at Rome ; and this would 

probably be most readily effected by the pole of the Papal Court for a 
time to some purer atmosphere, whence it might return to make a fresh start 
under healthier auspices, when the traditions of the past had been broken off 
and the meddlesome “ Congregations” of the Index, the Inquisition, and the like, 
which have become at once a nuisance and a Jaughing-stock, had died a natural 
death. But this is a question of detail which we cannot pursue more closely 
here. This much at least is clear: while we are far from denying that there 
are among the Roman clergy many excellent and saintly men, the few righteous 
who redeem a guilty city,—that in Rome, under the eye of the pontifical 
government, and in a city where the energies of at least one reverend mon- 
signore are absorbed in the draping of “nude statues” and the canonical 
adjustment of the length of the petticoats of opera-singers, a state of clerical 
morality has been suffered to grow up no less prurient than prudish, 
which would not, as Liverani hints, be tolerated for a day in the light of a 
free, public opinion, and which, were it more widely known, would make 
Rome the scandal of Christendom. These are strong words, but any one who 
will take the trouble to wade through “Il Papato, ’'Impero Romano, e il 
Regno d'Italia,” may verify them for himself. We will merely add that, 
when a man of Liverani’s standing and antecedents, a dignitary of the 
Church, and a man with a character to lose, comes forward to publish with 
his own hands statements about those among whom his life has been passed 
for many years, which, if not true, are atrocious calumnies, and could be 
instantly refuted, but which have only been met by execrations and abuse, 
there can be but one opinion among all reasonable men as to their truth. 

To return, now, to M. Bonjean’s book, which we have not forgotten while 
collecting other and kindred testimony to the cause he advwcates, a cause 
receiving further illustration from the recent pamphlet of Prince Napoleon. 
We cannot profess to analyze here the mass of varied evidence contained in 
these publications. Perhaps one of the most remarkable points, because the 
least recognized even by the warmest friends of Italian unity, is the fact to 
which we have already adverted, of the theoretical continuance throughout 
the middle ages, and even to this day in the language of the Roman liturgy 
and canon law, of the universal Christian empire first established by Con- 
stantine, and successively transmitted to the Carlovingian and German 
emperors of medizval history. What might have been the future of European 
society had the grand conception of Charlemagne, which was again revived 
in the ambitious dreams of the first Napoleon, ever become a permanent 
reality, it may be interesting to conjecture but would be idle to define. That 
it would have been something very different from the actual result is certain. 
But what is more to our present purpose is to show that, if we can scarcely 
say with Liverani and Passaglia, that the Pope is bound on the principles of 
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the canon law to recognize in Victor Emmanuel the legitimate heir to the 
long vacant throne of the “holy Roman empire,” the canon law cannot, at 
least with any shadow of consistency, be pleaded against such a conclusion. 
And this is more than enough. Not till the clumsy invention of the forged 
donation and spurious decretals had done their work in misleading the public 
opinion of an uncritical age, was any whisper breathed against subjection to 
the civil power. Long afterwards, the Papal elections continued to re- 
ceive the confirmation of the Emperor; sometimes the Popes were even 
nominated by him ; they took regularly an oath of allegiance, and many of 
them crowned the Emperor with their own hands at Rome. The famous 
controversy about investiture was a struggle for spiritual immunity, in which 
the Church conquered because she deserved to conquer. Gregory VIL., in 
his most extravagant claims to control over the whole political aes of 
Europe, was aiming not ata secular kingdom, but a moral supremacy ; it was 
the honest expression, however partial and distorted, of a desire to realize 
on earth the glowing vision which had floated in outline before the mind 
of the author of the “City of God.” Innocent III., a century later, in 
1198, was the first to claim civil jurisdiction over Rome, by imposing on the 
Roman senator an oath of allegiance to himself. From that date to the 
close of the sixteenth century—a dark period in the annals of the Papacy— 
the struggle lasted on with various success, till Leo X. found himself the 
undisputed Sovereign of a consolidated kingdom, and the mistrusted pastor 
of a dissolving Church. The keynote of the Reformation was struck, not in 
the cloisters of Wittemberg, but in the luxurious palaces of Rome. To trace 
the history of the Papal Court from that day to this is impossible within our 
present limits. The sketch has been drawn, and by no unfriendly hand, in 
Dollinger’s recent work ; and the materials collected by Bonjean, Prince 
Napoleon, and others, supply abundant data for a further study of its com- 
plicated bearings. Suffice it to observe here, that the experience of the past, 
the more closely it is examined, tends the more clearly to confirm the sum- 
mary comment of Chateaubriand, that, if the Church was obliged in the 
Middle Ages to assume political functions for the benefit of the European 
nations, she is equally and imperatively bound to abdicate those functions in 
the altered circumstances of the modern world. What the Roman Govern- 
ment is in the present day, and what the moral condition of its subjects, 
with beggary, lotteries, and Monte di Pieta—that triple cord of iniquity 
which is not easily broken—may be gathered alike from the testimony of 
friend and foe. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the devout 
believer in Catholicism may find one of the strongest arguments for the 
divinity of his faith in the circumstance of its having survived ten centuries 
of the misrule of the Papal Court —a court, to use the words of Cardinal de 
Bernis, in 1771, still equally applicable, “oi tout est mystére, sécrets, 
manéges, jalousies, et soupgons, comme dans les cloitres et les seminaires” 
(Le Gouvernement Temporel des Papes, p. 15). While we refer to Prince 
Napoleon’s pamphlet as a record of facts, and acquiesce in its general con- 
clusions, it will, of course, be understood that we do not endorse a line of 
argument exclusively French, and for the most part, thoroughly selfish. If 
the temporal power is not to be sustained as the cat’s-paw of foreign domi- 
nation, neither is it to be destroyed to make the Pope the spiritual slave of 
France. Wecan neither have Rome, as now, a yal Shs of Paris, nor 
transfer the Vatican to the shelter of the Tuileries. Prince Napoleon has 
collected some valuable documents, though they add little, if anything, to the 
information which had already appeared. The chronicles of the Roman Court 
for the last three centuries reveal but a dreary succession of tortuous intrigues 
and impotent reforms. At the commencement of that period Macchiavelli 
had proclaimed national unity as the only solution of the troubles of his 
country, and all subsequent history has verified his belief. 

And now to this mass of Catholic evidence what is the reply? We gladly 

s by such writers as M. Veuillot, who indited last spring, for the benefit of 

ather Passaglia, a kind of Christianized version of the “ Curse of Kehama,” 
so preternaturally subtle in the multiplicity of its maledictions, and so horrible 
in the abomination of its blasphemies, that it is difficult to conceive them 
other than the ravings of an escaped lunatic or an echo from the bottomless 
pit. Yet there is something more revolting still. When M. Proudhon, a 
professed atheist and Socialist, combines an elaborate sneer at the divinity of 
Catholicism with a strenuous advocacy, in the interests of France, of the 
temporalities of the Papacy ; or when M. Cohen, a member of the Jewish 
Consistory at Paris, offers, in the columns of an Ultramontane newspaper, his 
political , Sorbie to a religion in the mission, if not the existence, of whose 
founder he disbelieves ;—it is shocking to a Christian, one would think it must 
be especially so to a Catholic, to find such allies not simply tolerated, but hailed 
with rapturous plaudits by those who claim a monopoly of loyal devotion to 
an outraged Christianity and an endangered Church. On the one side stand 
the flower of the Catholic laity, such men as Bonjean, Tommaseo, D’Azeglio, 
Manzoni,—ardent believers in their Church ; with priests who have dedicated 
their lives, with a passionate enthusiasm, to the maintenance of her dogmas, the 
development of her influence, the vindication of her purity ;—and have narrowly 
escaped excommunication for their pains. On the other side is gathered a 
goodly crew of Jews, infidels, and heretics (heretics, at least, in the judgment of 
their new patrons), whom the champions of orthodoxy delight to honour with 
their most fulsome flatteries and their blandest smiles! Well, indeed, may 
the Church say, “‘ Non tali auvilio.” Well may she pray to be delivered 
from such friends as these. It was a Catholic journal which complained not 
long since of writers who— 
“have with equal zeal identified the Church with freedom in one country and 
with absolutism in another ; with Conservatism when they had privileges to keep 
and with freedom when she had oppression to withstand; who have lied before 
God and man; and against themselves have justified those grave accusations of 
falsehood, insincerity, indifference to civil rights and contempt for civil authorities, 
which are uttered with such profound injustice against the Church. There are 
Catholic historians who think it dangerous to admit that any Pope can possibly 
have been immoral, as there have been Protestant writers found to deny that 
such a man as St. Cyprian existed, or that St. Peter ever went to Rome. Monta- 
lembert overflows with sympathy for the persecuted Poles, but has only contempt 
for the Italians ; to Ultramontane orators the Irish are an oppressed nationality ; 
the Romans an insurgent rabble. In the domain of science, of history, of 
politics, the same wretched principle, or rather negation of principle, crops out, 
and but too many zealous religionists, Catholic and Protestant, have yet to learn 
that no good end can be served, and no religious truth promoted, by the dishonest 
attempt to suppress inconvenient facts or twist them into accordance with fore- 





gone conclusions. Those who adopt this Old Bailey method of advocacy—and 
their name is legion—do but convict themselves, however unconsciously, either 
of a culpable disregard for the laws of morality, or a secret suspicion of the 
truthfulness of their creed. In earlier days they would have reduced Galileo to 
orthodoxy by the irrefragable logic of the thumbscrew, and hailed Torquemadaas 
the most persuasive evangelist of the faith.” 


In conclusion, we would say a few words to such English Catholics as have 
not learnt to identify the cause of their Church with the triumph of despotism. 
We have some claim to appeal to those who for the last half century have 
battled successfully against iniquitous precedents for full social and political 
equality with their countrymen, not to deny to others the privileges they 
have happily oman for themselves. They, at least, must be aware that 
what is justice in England cannot be impiety at Rome ; they may be expected 
to remember that George III.’s obstinate scruples against granting Catholic 
emancipation, founded on his coronation oath, were to the fall as reasonable 
as Pius IX.’s against abdicating his civil monarchy, founded on an oath 
irrelevant from the first, and which his predecessors have frequently ignored. 
They will feel, too, the force of Count Arrivabene’s words, re-echoed as they 
are by the flower of the Italian clergy :—“ Those members of the Roman 
Catholic nar who boast of Ultramontanist views, seem not to be aware 
of a striking fact, which is this ;—the consequences of their intolerance, 
their declamations against Italy and its liberal institutions, tell more upon. 
the religious feelings of the Italian people than all the Bibles and tracts 
the Evangelical Association of England annually pours into the peninsula.” 
How should it be otherwise? It may be easy for Catholic preachers in this 
country to assail the friends of Italian autonomy in language which would 
be harsh if addressed to open infidels ; or to indite lectures where it is 
difficult to know whether to marvel most at the extraordinary collocation of 
facts, or the still more extraordinary logic which is based upon them; and 
which must mean, if they mean anything, that the temporal arutente of the 
Pope is as much a part of the Christian faith as the doctrines of the Trinity 
or the Incarnation. But these theorists may rest assured that they could not 
do a deeper dishonour to their religion, or aim a deadlier blow at its moral 
influence, than by identifying its cause with the effete and demoralizing 
Se which have lain so long like a nightmare over the fairest regions 
of Italy. Meanwhile, we gladly accept the assurance of a Catholic journal, 
singular among its fellows for candour and ability, that England is no excep- 
tion to the general rule, that where the greatest wisdom and the greatest 
sanctity are found united, there the conviction is strongest that the fall of 
the temporal power will be for the benefit of the Church. At the same time 
we could wish the conductors of that journal had been a little less reserved 
in the utterance of their genuine sentiments, remembering that, if there is a 
time to keep silence, there is also a time to speak. Few questions of public 
interest lie so close at present to the heart of every true lishman as the 
Italian question ; and it is a false policy for those Catholics who agree with 
them, and who are for the first time seeking to present Catholicism to their 
countrymen under a literary aspect which may command their respect, to 
refrain from saying what we cannot doubt they really feel, even though, as 
seems to be the case with the Home and Foreign Review, their reticence be a 
concession to prejudices which it has evidently failed to disarm. There is 
one man, however, whose silence at such a time is more eloquent than words. 
Where, it may be asked, at this supreme crisis of the destinies of the temporal 
Papacy, is the great leader of the Catholic converts in England, the man who, 
above perhaps all his contemporaries, has impressed the mark of his powerful 
mind on the whole religious thought of his day, and who has always been so 
ready, both as an Anglican and as a Catholic, to do battle for his religious con- 
victions, that we cannot doubt he would have come forward now, were any 
grave conviction involved in the maintenance of that tottering throne? Even 
to those who can judge only by his silence, it has by this time become sufficiently 
obvious—and we rejoice that it is so—that the cause of priestly misgovern- 
ment, which is illustrated by the sanctity of Antonelli and the meekness of 
Merode, must seek feebler and less scrupulous advocates than John Henry 
Newman. 








SLAVES OF THE RING* 


Wuen Mr. Bernard Carlyon, the hero of “ Aspen Court,” brought out the 
comedy which made him famous, the Lord Chamberlain refused to license it 
until its name was changed. The author had originally called it “ The Slaves 
of the Ring,” but as the censor objected to any reference to wedded servitude, 
at a time when a Marri Bill was before Parliament, he was obliged to 
alter its designation to “Love, Honour, and Obey.” This having been the 
case, the author of “Grandmother's Money,’—or rather authoress, for the 
work is of a thoroughly feminine nature,—may have presumed that any one 
was at liberty to make use of the rejected title, but it is more probable that 
she was unaware that Mr. Shirley Brooks had a prior claim to it. We wish 
that, together with the name, she could have borrowed a little of the vivacity 
of Mr. Carlyon’s drama, for her slaves are apt to be dull, and the story of 
their servitude is somewhat tedious. The plot is far from complicated, and 
there is little attempt to puzzle the reader by fnihedy. him in a maze of 
mysteries, or to startle him by the sudden disclosure of unexpected catas- 
trophes. No commandment is broken without due warning being previously 
given, and the fate of the bad people is so clearly foreshadowed early in the 
story, that there is no temptation to turn before the proper time to the end 
of the third volume. 

The tale is told by a very uninteresting hero, Alfred Neider by name, who 
goes down to the village of Welsdon-in-the-Woods, with the intention of 
studying the science of agriculture, under the tuition of Matthew Genny, of 
Follingay Farm. There he meets two other pupils, a common-place young 
silversmith’s son, William Grey, and Nicholas Thirsk, the romantic Pit 
ter of the book. Grey is remarkable for nothing but good nature and an 
extravagant stock of brothers and sisters ; but Thirsk is “ a man who could 
bear criticism or comparison.” He is tall and handsome, as a hero should be, 
and he behaves himself in so disagreeable a manner that it is evident he is 
no ordinary man. He evinces such a contempt for farming, and so great an 
objection to fatigue himself, that Mr. Genny cannot understand why he has 
come to Follingay ; and he indulges in freaks of temper by day and mysterious 





* Slaves of the Ring; or, Before and After. By the Author of “Grandmother's Money,” 
‘* Wildflower,” ‘‘ Under the Spell,” &c. 3 vols. urst & Blackett. 
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which invest him with a suspiciously feline character in 

r. Neider’s eyes. But he eventually makes a confidant of that gentleman, 
and admits him, and the public with him, into the secret of his eccentric 
behaviour. Not far from Mr. Genny’s farm stands the venerable pile of 
Welsdon Castle, the seat of Sir Richard Freemantle, a wealthy baronet, a 
dull man, and an enthusiastic geologist. The baronet has an only sister, 
Agatha, who is as impulsive and romantic as her brother is phlegmatic and 
cold. She is entitled to sixty thousand pounds on attaining her majority, 
and Mr. Thirsk, who has quarrelled with his father, and consequently finds 
himself in a state of inconvenient poverty, has fallen very much in love with 
the young lady’s money. She is equally delighted,with his personal attrac- 
tions, but her brother, who is also her guardian, will have nothing to say to 
Mr. Thirsk, whom he justly despises as a fortune-hunter. A previous flirta- 
tion having been nipped in the bud by the icy baronet, who carried off his 
ward from the sphere of her admirer’s fascinations to the gloomy retirement 
of Welsdon Castle, Mr. Thirsk has followed her into the country, and taken 
up his quarters at Follingay Farm, in order to carry on his attack upon the 
heart and purse of the heiress, abetted therein by her maid, Mercy Ricks- 
worth, the rosy, light-hearted niece of Farmer Genny. Neider expostulates 
with him in vain, giving him an abundance of good advice and being laughed 
at for his pains. Fiewme appears determined to assist the daring lover, for 
although his first plan of carrying off the lady is discovered by her brother, 
who locks her up, and dismisses Mercy Ricksworth, yet a second attempt is 
crowned with success. One wet day, when the baronet’s perceptions are 
dimmed by rain and numbed by cold, his sister elopes with Thirsk. The ill- 
matched fugitives are united by the fatal Ring, and the first couple of its 
Slaves disappear for a time from the scene. 

Meanwhile the stolid Neider has fallen in love without being aware of the 
fact. He has always prided himself on his excellent sense and judgment, 
and although at one time he nourished romantic feelings, wrote poetry, and 
dreamed of becoming famous, he has long ago dismissed all such ideas, and 
determined to settle down in everyday life as a practical agriculturist. 
Therefore he is careful to keep a large supply of common sense always on 


an by night, 





hand, and is ready to dispense a copious measure of it to any of his friends 
who betray Quixotic tendencies. William Grey is passionately in love with 
Mercy Ricksworth, who is herself a charming girl, full of life and spirits, and 
as good as she is pretty; but unfortunately her father is an incorrigible 
drunkard, a ruffian whose one redeeming point is his fondness for his 
daughter. Neider calmly points out the inconvenience of such a father-in- 
law, and always has the best of the argument which Grey vainly attempts to 
maintain ; but, although silenced, that infatuated youth is not to be convinced, 
and he ultimately proposes to Mercy, after her dismissal from Sir Richard’s 
establishment. However, she will not accept him, and he is obliged to put 
up with his refusal and the sensible remarks of his adviser thereon. But by 
this time Fate has pounced on Neider himself. The farmer’s household is 
managed by his niece Harriet, the only really interesting person in the 
book,—“a tall girl of one or two-and-twenty, with a grave, almost an 
anxious face. Not a pretty face, with features far from regular, but still the 
face of an earnest woman, looking at life far from frivolously, and knowing 
her duties in it, and following her way therein steadily and persistently.” 
She is two years older than Neider, and accordingly treats him like a boy, 
giving him good advice, and from the height of her womanly experience 
looking down upon his juvenile ideas. At first he is repelled by her strange 
frankness and her varying temper, then he is interested, and at last fascinated. 
Without knowing what is happening to him, he suffers himself for a while to 
float down the stream of life, content to be near her, and not troubling him- 
self as to what he will suffer when he has to part fromher. But at length the 
conviction is forced upon him that he is irrecoverably in love. He proposes, 
and, like his friend Grey, does so in vain. A more fortunate suitor claims 
Harriet’s hand. Her dying mother had made her promise years ago that 
she would marry her cousin, Robert Genny, a good-for-nothing, clever young 
scapegrace, who despises farmers, and supports himself vaguely by literature. 
He now comes forward to remind her of i promise, and although she does 
not love him, and sees plainly that he is weak, vacillating, and dissipated, 
yet she resolves to keep her word, and to devote herself to carrying out her 
mother’s wishes, and attempting to reform and render happy the life of a 
man who is altogether unworthy of her. She will not listen to Neider’s 
pleading, and angrily silences his expostulations. It is her duty, she thinks, 
and she will perform it. The marriage takes place, and she goes away with her 
husband from the quiet farm to enter on a busy life in London-—the second 
couple of “Slaves of the Ring.” 

Soon after this, Neider leaves Follingay, and joins his friend Grey in 
taking a farm near London. A couple of years pass away, and he receives 
a letter from Thirsk, inviting him to a grand entertainment given in honour 
of Mrs. Thirsk’s coming of age. He goes, and draws a gloomy picture of 
the revel he finds going on in Bedford-square, where Thirsk has been inge- 
nious enough to find a house fit for the proprietor of sixty thousand a year. 
There he meets Harriet Genny, who takes care to inform him that she is 
pros rous and happy, but she cannot help manifesting some anxiety about 

er husband, who spends the evening in playing unlimited loo,—that being 
doubtless the usual nightly occupation of the reckless debauchees who inhabit 
the exclusive quarter of Bloomsbury. A little before supper time, Neider 
receives a mysterious message from Sir Richard Freemantle, and, on 
meeting him in a neighbouring tavern, is informed that the bank in 
which Mrs. Thirsk’s money was lodged has stopped payment, and that 
her husband’s dreams of wealth must therefore vanish into air. It does 
not appear to occur to the baronet that he is in any way concerned as 
trustee, but as a brother he is anxious to be of use, and renews the offers of 
assistance which Thirsk has hitherto refused to accept. The unfortunate 
Neider is requested to break the pleasing intelligence to his friend. He 
does so, and a grand scene results. Calling his guests around him, and 
sumptuously entertaining them at supper, Thirsk rises like a Bloomsbury 
Mokanna, and horrifies them by unveiling the terrible secret of his ruin. 
Great consternation ensues, for “in polite society the surface is ever so 
glossy, and the gaudy cockle-boats thereon are framed for such eternal fair- 
ness of the atmosphere, that this sudden rising of an opposing element threw 
everything into confusion.” 
For a while the two couple of slaves dive into the depths of obscurity ; but 


after a time they rise again to the surface, and continue the moral lesson to | 
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_ acquaintance, Peter Ricksworth, who turns up 


which we are indebted for their acquaintance. Thirsk and Genny are both 
in poverty, and their wives have to submit to all the trials which such a situa- 
tion involves. Thirsk has long ago found out that his wife is no fit com- 
nga for him. She is foolish, and given to overmuch crying, which makes 

er eyes unpleasantly red, and he finds little inducement to spend much of 
his time in a home which she cannot render attractive. Poor though he be, 
he refuses to be reconciled with Sir Richard, and passes his life in railing at 
society, bullying his wife, and writing for the magazines. Robert Genny does 
not make himself so actively disagreeable ; but the weakness of his character 
prevents him from executing his own good intentions, and his tendencies 
towards loo and liquor keep him out late at night, and render his steps 
unsteady when he comes home. By slow degrees he slides down the plane of 
respectability, saved from a swifter fall only by the hold his wife still has on 
his affections. She does all that a noble true-hearted woman can do to rescue 
her husband ; but he is one of those men whom it is impossible to help, and 
she appears to be doomed to the terrible slavery of passing her life linked to 
a man whom she never loved, and cannot even respect ; Hetnoted with him 
while he is present, and terrified about him when he is absent. But at last 
relief comes to her in the shape of an attack of delirium tremens, which seizes 
her reprobate husband, and carries him off from a world in which he had 
rendered himself a nuisance. 

Nemesis having thus made away with one of the marital slave-holders, 
is able to turn , *- attention to the other. Thirsk appears one day at 
Neider’s farm in a paroxysm of delight, a most advantageous secretary- 
ship having been offered to him. He whirls off his friend to town, 
and arriving unexpectedly at home, discovers that his child has been 
surreptitiously carried off to pay a visit at Welsdon Castle. On this 
provocation he goes into Titanic convulsions of rage, and, among other dis- 
agreeable remarks, swears that he would pay a thousand pounds to hear of 
Sir Richard’s death. This declaration is unfortunately overheard by our old 

periodically in the course of 
the narrative, and who at once hurries down to Welsdon by the earliest train, 
with the intention of earning the promised reward. Neider finds out his 
errand, and hastens after him, arriving at the castle in time to find Sir 
Richard unhurt. But while he is talking with the baronet, and before he 
has had an opportunity of putting him on his guard, Thirsk’s little boy comes 
running towards the ruins with his nurse, Mercy Ricksworth, and Sir Richard 
goes to meet them. Instinct warns us that Peter Ricksworth is lurking 
among the ivy with murder in his heart, and we shudder as we see his 
intended victim draw near a tottering arch. There is a crash of falling 
masonry, and when the cloud of dust it raises has cleared away, the baronet 
is seen standing unhurt by the side of Mercy and the child, who are half 
buried beneath a heap of stones. The paternal murderer goes out of his 
senses at the sight of the deed he has done, and poor Mercy soon afterwards 
dies, confessing with her last breath that she has always loved William Grey, 
but would not allow him to demean himself by becoming her father’s son-in- 
law, and also begging Neider to make her cousin Harriet happy. And now 
the clouds begin to break, and all the characters of the drama to bask in 
sunlight. His child’s danger softens Thirsk’s heart, and its recovery com- 
pletes the mollifying process. He determines to throw off his old slough of 
selfishness, and to put on an entirely new description of character, and when 
we hear of him next, he has become an exemplary husband, a pattern father, 
and a model brother-in-law. He and his wife being equally happy, the first 
pair of slaves ‘may be pronounced emancipated, and there remains only the 
widowed victim of the ring to be disposed of. A year after her husband’s 
death, Neider ventures to ask Harriet to be his. At first she refuses alto- 
gether, pleading as her excuse the misery of her wedded life, the little hope 
she has of ever finding happiness in store for her, and her seniority to him, 
but he persists, and is, no doubt, rewarded, although the story closes without 
his receiving a definite answer. 

Harriet Genny is the only character in the book in whom it is possible to 
take an interest. Neider is dull, Thirsk is unreal, and the other personages 
either play unimportant parts, or fail to convince us of their vitality. e 
farmer is the best of them, for he speaks in a natural tone, and is not 
deficient in humour. But the conversation in which his relatives and pupils 
indulge seems little suited to a farmhouse kitchen, and it is difficult to 
believe in agriculturists who talk of “becoming dreamy and theoretical, 
seeing in everything around but romance and poetry, and losing the sober 
chances of life in a fog of idealism.” The rusticities of Follingay are as 
unnatural as the amenities of Bedford-square, and we become tired of 
listening to improbable dialogues between unreal characters. But Harriet 
redeems the book from insipidity. She is strange, piquante, and pleasant, 
and we are sorry that after Fate has rescued her trom the embrace of a 
dissipated fool, she should be condemned to the society of an immaculate 
nonentity. 








ART AND SCIENCE. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

THE various phenomena classed under the term of phosphorescence are amongst 
the most interesting which the physical inquirer can study. Few subjects have 
been so little observed systematically, considering that the appearances are by no 
means rare. It is obvious that a vast number of cases of phosphorescence have 
long been unnoticed, from the fact that philosophers are not in the habit 
of working in their laboratories or observing natural phenomena in the dark, 
and the presence of light from other sources is fatal to the detection of 
these effects. A work has just been published,* which brings this question 
before the scientific and general public in a very attractive and interesting 
manner. The discovery of solar phosphorus by the cobbler of Bologna, and 
that of the terrestrial element phosphorus by the alchemist Brandt; the magni- 
ficent effect produced when some chemical bodies are shaken up in the dark ; the 
emission of light by certain meduse and pholas; the luminosity, under some 
circumstances, of rain, hail, snow, fogs, aerolites, &c., and the connection 
between actinism or electricity and phosphorescence, are all ably discussed. The 





* Phosphorescence, or the Emission of Light by Minerals, Plants, and Animals. By T. L. 





Phipson, Ph.D., F.C.8., &c. London: Lovell Reeve. 
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work is divided into four parts, treating respectively of mineral, vegetable, and 
animal phosphorescence, whilst the fourth is devoted to history, theory, and 
practical considerations. As long as the Doctor keeps to observed facts he is 
always reliable, although he certainly strains a point here and there to include 
some well-known phenomena under his favourite heading. After the experiment 
quoted in the text, it may, perhaps, be admitted that the brilliant lime-light is due 
to phosphorescence, but we really cannot go so far as to allow that the numerous 
instances of evolution of light by intense chemical action, included by our author 
amongst phosphorescent phenomena, can be legitimately so classed. Thus he asso- 
ciates together the true phosphorescence of phosphorus, sodium, &c., with the ordi- 
nary evolution of light when potassium and boracic acid are heated together, when 
sulphur and lead are melted, and with the luminous flame produced in the union 
of phosphorus and iodine, arsenic and chlorine, caustic, baryta, and oil of vitriol, 
or when carbon is dropped into melted chlorate of potash, potassium thrown into 
water, or sodium into concentrated sulphuric acid. These are no more cases of 
phosphorescence, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, than is the light pro- 
duced by a burning candle or gas flame. But it is where he indulges in theo- 
retical explanations that Dr. Phipson is most vague and unsatisfactory ; thus, in 
Chapter VI., he notices the phenomena of light observed when the optic nerve is 
cut or injured, when an electric current is passed along the nerve, in fevers and 
after taking narcotics, and after a pugilistic blow upon the eye, and proceeds to 
say that “a production of light in the above circumstances is exceedingly inte- 
resting, and tends perhaps more than we are aware to establish the fact that the 
phenomena of light are owing to a vibratory movement of matter,”—of the 
prizefighter’s fist for instance ? 

We are totally unable to fathom the depths of the author’s explanation of the 
phenomena of phosphorescence after insolation :— 


“The light of the sun acting upon a mineral substance occasions a certain 
vibration (electric, chemical, or magnetic) ; but this vibration not being able to 
continue when the action of light ceases, that is, when the substance is placed 
in obscurity, the body gives back light whilst losing the vibration (electric, 
chemical, or magnetic) occasioned in it by the rays of the sun. The body in 
question does not in this case give back the entire quantity of light it has received, 
but a quantity equivalent to the electric, chemical, or magnetic vibration induced 
in it by the direct influence of the solar light.” 


Formerly it was the custom to explain every occurrence, of which the cause 
could not be distinctly understood, by a free use of the word electricity. In the 
present day, everything is caused by vibrations. Interpreting one long word by 
calling it another equally unintelligible, is no explanation at all, but only tends to 
confuse ideas. It would be more philosophical to candidly admit ignorance, and, 
in the meantime, collect and compare facts, and wait for more light. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


“WHOSE IS MR. WHITWORTH’S GUN?” 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

Siz,—The writer of the article which appeared in your paper of Nov. 15th, 
asking “ Whose is Mr. Whitworth’s gun?” has evidently been misinformed as to 
the real facts of the case. 

A portion of the correspondence with reference to the construction of that gun 
(the 7-inch gun lately fired at Shoeburyness), took place between Mr. Ander- 
son, of Woolwich, and ourselves as a firm; during a part of the time occupied 
in its construction, Mr. Whitworth was prevented by illness from giving it 
attention. 

We shall feel obliged if you will give us an opportunity of stating simply what 
are the real facts and how they occurred. Your readers will then see that the 
writer of the article must have been misled by incorrect information. 

At the latter end of last year, Mr. Whitworth requested permission to have a 
heavy gun (7 inches bore) made on his plan at Woolwich, in order that he might 
try upon a target, like the Warrior, the effect of shells he proposed to make. 
The reason for making this application was simply that our works in Manchester 
were not at that time in a position to make a gun of the required size. The 
facilities for doing it existed at Woolwich, and similar permission had previously 
been asked for and obtained by several other persons. 

December 7th, 1861, Mr. Whitworth was informed that the War Office sanc- 
tioned the manufacture at Woolwich “of a 7-inch gun made according to your 
(Mr. Whitworth’s) principles, and made under your directions.” 

Mr. Whitworth a few days after came to London, and arranged for the manu- 
facture of the gun. Soon afterwards we sent to Woolwich a drawing of the gun 
proposed to be made. Its breech was closed by a screw, of a kind not, we 
believe, previously used, except by ourselves in our 70-pounder guns. It is a 
triple screw, having three different diameters on a common axis; these take 
simultaneously into three internal screws, the smallest fitting in the end of the 
bore, the other two screwing each into the end of a hoop, of a kind not, as we 
believe, previously used, except by ourselves in our 70-pounders. It isa screw 
having three different diameters on a common axis. 

Instead of this screw, Mr. Anderson proposed to use a tube closed at the 
breech end, and sent, Dec. 19, 1861, us a drawing of a gun, “ finished to the 
outlines of your (Mr. Whitworth’s) drawing, and showing the modifications 
founded upon it which he suggested. 

Mr. Whitworth’s partner, Mr. Hulse, then went to Woolwich, and conferred 
with Mr. Anderson upon the modifications suggested, and a third drawing was 
the result. We subsequently supplied, upon request, the necessary gauges, and 
sent written directions as to the bore, rifling, windage, &c. 

We refer to these details merely to show that we were in constant communi- 
cation with Mr. Anderson during the construction of the gun, and that it was 
made as originally directed by the War Office, “ according to Mr. Whitworth’s 
principles, and under his directions.” 








After this explanation, it cannot be said that Mr. Whitworth was in error when 
he stated in his letter to the Times, that his 7-inch gun was made according to 
drawings supplied by him or his firm. 

He expressly acknowledged the ready and valuable assistance received from 
Mr. Anderson. He also stated that he should feel pleasure in making similar 
acknowledgments to Sir William Armstrong, if he would point out what inven- 
tion of his had been used in its construction. This neither Sir William nor the 
writer of the article in your paper has done. 

In no respect whatever, as far as we are aware, was any suggestion ever 
made, or any advice given, by Sir William Armstrong as to the construction of 
the gun; nor has he in any way whatever had anything whatever to do with it, 
or the drawings from which it was made. 

But it is said that the gun was made on the coil principle, and therefore Mr. 
Whitworth was indebted to Sir William Armstrong. This obliges us, in order to 
prevent further misapprehension on this point, to state very shortly something of 
what was known of the coil principle in this country before the Armstrong gun 
was introduced. 

We avoid making allusions to the claims that may be put in by contemporaries, 
and will refer to the well-known published accounts of those who, as Mr. Whit- 
worth said, “ were equally predecessors of Sir William Armstrong and himself.” 

The Blue-books of the Patent Office describe the methods of making guns 
employed between the years 1830 and 1850, by Richards, Horton, Aspinwall, 
Cowper, and others; all these adopted the coil principle for the manufacture 
of ordnance of various calibres. 

We will take one case, as it is perhaps necessary to show that these were 
not mere crude suggestions, but that full descriptions are given both of the 
method of making a gun on the coil principle by welding cylinders formed of 
coiled bars, and of the machinery employed in the coiling and welding process. 

We will, therefore, refer, as an example, to the method adopted, and very 
fully described with drawings, by Mr. Aspinwall. (See Blue-book Specifica- 
tion, No. 10,013, January 16, 1844.) 

He says, page 2, line 21, his “ improved cannon are formed of wrought- 
iron or steel, first formed with separate rings, or short hollow cylinders, which 
are joined together end to end.” The rings are formed, pp. 12, 18, 17, by 
“‘ winding a bar of iron or steel in a spiral form, by winding machinery.” 

The ring so made is heated in a furnace and welded to form a cylinder by 
end pressure. 

Sir William’s first gun was made, we believe, in 1855. His application for a 
patent for his gun was made in February, 1857. 

Mr. Whitworth, in the specification of his patent of December, 1854, describes 
guns made of segments and hoops, which, he says, may be put on in a second 
series. The hoops used by Mr. Whitworth were made of welded coiled iron. 
He may, therefore, be said to have anticipated Sir W. Armstrong in using 
the coil principle, though we fully admit that others preceded him. 

The cylinders so formed are heated and connected, end to end, by welding 
them also by pressure, which is given “by hydrostatic or hydraulic press, or 
screw-press, or any other press” (p. 11). 

Such being the method of using the coil principle for making guns previously 
adopted (and to which we have in self-defence been compelled to allude), Sir 
William Armstrong used it, as he was entitled to do, in his way for his purpose. 

So far from wishing to detract from what was due to Sir William Armstrong, 
Mr. Whitworth freely admitted that he was entitled to full credit “ for practically 
carrying out the system.” That admission did not, however, shut cut Mr. Whit- 
worth from using, like Sir William, that which the predecessors of both had 
employed, and for that reason he asked Sir William to point out what invention 
of his had been used in making the Whitworth seven-inch gun. 

The writer of the article also asks if Mr. Whitworth claimed the invention of 
the solid bar for the inner tube? Certainly not; it was well known before. 

But it must be admitted that while Sir William Armstrong has advocated the 
use of cylinders formed of welded coiled-bars united end to end, like Mr. Aspin- 
wall’s, Mr. Whitworth has deprecated their use, and we have always used a solid 
bar of homogeneous metal bored out, for the inner tube of the guns made at our 
works. He was therefore justified in pointing to this distinction without mean. 
ing to claim the use of the solid bar as an invention. 

With regard to the evidence of the president of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee, General St. George, quoted in your article, stating that Mr. Whitworth 
“ found that homogeneous iron did not answer for large guns,” we can only say, 
that every large gun we have made has had its inner tube of this very iron, and 
that we are now making them entirely of that metal, as we have always made 
our field-guns and rifle muskets. 

We cannot close this letter without expressing our great regret that the success 
of Mr. Whitworth’s late trial appears to have called forth a feeling of animosity 
which we have no desire to reciprocate. 

While we are compelled to reply to unfounded statements, we desire to do so 
with all courtesy, and without detracting from the merit which we acknowledge 
to be due to others. We are, Sir, yours very obediently, 

THe MANCHESTER ORDNANCE AND RiFiE Company. 


28, Pall Mall, Nov. 27th, 1862. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CurmpanzEEs.—The specimen of the ape from Central Africa, named by Du 
Chaillu “ Kolookamba,” from its peculiar voice, is now stuffed and placed in the 
public gallery of the British Museum. It has been named Troglodytes mger, 
var. villerosus. The conclusions of that traveller, that in the frontal development 
and the form of the ear the Kolookamba approaches nearer to man than either 
the gorilla or the chimpanzee, are amply borne out by an examination of the 
specimen ; whilst the black hair, remarkable whiskers, and peculiarly shaped lips 
and muzzle, lead observers to the inference that its tegumentary as well as its 
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osseo ructure indicates a well-marked and intelligent variety of chimpanzee, 
safealee, meee to the gorilla in the descending order, in which man, gorilla, 
Koolookamba, chimpanzee, and nshiego-mbouvé, form a serial scale. 

Tue AGE or THE Prramips.—The Egyptian astronomer, Mahomed Bey, has 
published a remarkable work on the age and the objects of the Pyramids, as 
elucidated by the star Sirius. His labours were undertaken last spring, for the 
purpose of verifying the exact orientation of these vast funereal piles. The 
measurements made by him have given 231 metres for the length of the sides of 
the square base of the Great Pyramid, and 146°5 metres for its height, whence it 
follows that the angle its faces make with the horizon is 51 45 . Comparing this 
with the known inclinations of six other pyramids at Memphis, the constancy of 
this angle, which is always confined between 51° and 53", and on the average 523°, 
is very remarkable. This invariable inclination, combined with the exact 
orientation of the pyramids, has led to the idea that there was some hidden con- 
nection between their form and some celestial phenomenon, and consequently 
with the divinity who presides there according to the Egyptian mythology. Now it 
is found that the star Sirius, when it passes the meridian of Gizah, falls directly 
upon the southern face of the pyramids, and in calculating the change of position 
of this star during a succession of ages, the result has been found that 3,300 
years B.C., its rays, when they culminated, fell exactly perpendicularly to the 
southern face of the pyramids inclined 52° 5’ to the northern horizon. But 
according to the principles of astrology, the power of a star has its maximum 
effect when its rays fall perpendicularly upon the object which it is deemed to 
influence. Thus, supposing that the pyramids have been constructed 5,000 
years, it appears evident that their faces received the inclination of 52° for the 
purpose of being struck normally by the rays of the most beautiful star in our 
heavens, and which was consecrated to the god Sothis—the ‘ dog-star” and 
judge of the dead. This opinion is confirmed in an unexpected way. The 
pyramids being tombs or funereal monuments, ought to be found under the 
patronage of the divinity whose chief connection is with the dead—that is, with 
Sothis; and, moreover, the hieroglyphical symbol of Sothis is a pyramid at the 
side of a star and acrescent. On the other hand, Sirius was, according to the 
Egyptians, the soul of Sothis. The date of the foundation of the pyramids, as 
resulting from these investigations, accords with the computation of Bunsen, 
according to which King Cheops reigned in the thirty-fourth century before our 
era. 

PrrroteuM Trapr or Canapa.—From the wells of Wyoming from 2,500 to 

3,000 barrels per week are exported; but so fast is the business increasing that 
application has been made to the Canadian Great Western Railway for carrying 
60,000 barrels. In that portion of Enniskillen township where the petroleum is 
found, the annual receipts amount to 400,000 dollars. The Canadian Oil Com- 
pany of London has sent out agents with the view to commencing operations, 
and other British companies are, it is said, being formed for carrying on ex- 
tensively the barrelling, stuffing, and refining. The Great Western Railway are 
about to construct a branch road to the springs; a plank-road to Dresden, on the 
Sydenham river, is also spoken of. Among the uses to which petroleum has 
been put is the making of gas for lighting houses, for which purpose it is asserted 
to be the cheapest substance as yet employed. Arrangements are being made 
for ing petroleum from the out-springs of Canada West in iron tank-cars on 
the Grand Trunk Railway to Portland Maine for shipment to Liverpool. A 
patent for producing gas for general illumination has been taken out by the 
American manufacturers, Messrs. Davis and Parks. A double vertical retort is 
employed, so that the petroleum may be subjected to a very high temperature at 
two rapidly succeeding intervals. The gas is made from the unrefined oil, and is 
capable of being stored away in gasometers like coal-gas. In the first six months 
of the present year, from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, no 
less than 4,300,000 gallons of mineral oil were shipped for Europe. The entire 
country adjoining the Ohio, below Pittsburgh, abounds with oil, which exudes 
from the river-banks and forms a film on the river for more than seventy miles, 
the prismatic hues of which, when the sun is shining, present a beautiful effect. 
A fire-proof building is to be erected at one of the docks in Liverpool, for the 
exclusive purpose of stering the petroleum imported from America. It is to be 
furnished with iron tanks, capable of holding 320,500 gallons, and with room 
above the tanks for storing 140,000 casks. 


VEGETABLES IN Nonway.—Dr. Mueller, in a treatise on the vegetable pro- 
ductions in the Norwegian department of the Exhibition, notes some extra- 
ordinary facts in respect to the influence of the long duration of light during the 
summer months on the growth of vegetables in the higher latitudes of Norway. 
At 70° N. lat. common peas grew at the rate of three and a-half inches in twenty- 
four hours, and some of the cereals grew as much in the same time. Not only is 
rapidity of growth effected by the constant presence of light, but those secretions 
whose formation is due to the influence of the actinic force on the leaves, are 
also produced in greater quantity than iu more southern climates. In this way, 
the colouring matter and pigment cells are found in greater quantity, and the 
coloured parts of the vegetables are consequently darker in hue. The flavouring 
and odorous matters are also equally more abundant; and thus the fruits of 
Norway, though not equal in saccharine properties, are more intense in flavour. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Civil Engineers, Nov. 25.—1. “ The Hownes Gill Viaduct,” by Mr. W. 
Cudworth, C.E. Hownes Gill is a deep dry ravine, and the line of railway was 
originally laid out with gradients, corresponding to the natural contour of the 
ground, namely, 1 in 2} and 1 in 3, over which the traffic was conveyed for some 
years, but a large accession of trade rendered it imperative to erect a high-level 
viaduct. This was commenced in 1857; its length (12 brick arches of 50 feet 
span) being 730 feet and greatest height 162 feet. The question of relative cost 
of brick and iron viaducts was entered into. In the present case the cost was 
£20,680 as against £16,249 for iron, but it was thought that the interest on the 
difference between these two amounts would be absorbed in the periodical 
examination and painting of the iron and the depreciation of the timber platform. 

2. “On the use of the Timber of the Palmyra Palm in the construction of 

Bridges,” by Mr. H. Byrne, C.E. In Jaffera peninsula, at the northern extremity 
of Ceylon, the only timber fit for building purposes was the Palmyra Palm, which 
grew perfectly straight to a height of 60 feet, and of nearly the uniform thickness 
of 10 inches. The author stated timber structures were preferable there to iron, 
which was a constant source of anxiety, from its perishable nature in the climate 
of that region, while their Palmyra timber bridges would have an average 
effective duration of twenty-five years. 


Dec. 2.—* On some of the Internal Disturbing Forces of Locomotive Engines,” 
by Mr. K. W. Makinson, C.E. Although the permanent way of railroads has 
been greatly improved of late years, it was still a question for inquiry whether, 
having regard to the safe transit of passengers at the high speed now demanded 





on trunk lines, the locomotive engines were as free as possible from such internal 
disturbing forces as had a tendency to cause them to leave the rails. The dis- 
turbing forces were of two classes—those generated in the revolving parts of the 
engine (crank, crank-pin, and half weight of connecting rod); and those which 
were generated by the reciprocating masses (piston, piston-rod, and half weight 
of connecting rod). As it was understood that engine-makers now applied the 
proper counterbalances to the revolving appendages, that point was not con- 
sidered in the paper, but the nature and origin of the second class of forces were 
examined in detail. The author concluded that a single-cyclinder engine would 
be free from all sinuous motion; that at 26 miles an hour it would be the same, 
and at higher speeds there would be far less fore and aft motion than in the 
ordinary two-cylinder engines; that by supplying the driver with the means of 
applying about as much power as was expended in putting the breaks on hard, a 
single-cylinder engine would have equal certainty of starting with a two-cylinder 
engine, and that the use of the single-cylinder engines for passenger traffic would, 
by reducing the oscillation of the carriages, render travelling less unpleasant, 
and reduce the cost of locomotive power and the expense of maintenance of way ; 
whilst the dead weight of the engine and the wear and tear of the several 
parts would be diminished. 


Royal Institution, Monday, Dec. 1, W. Pole, Esq., in the chair.—George 
Berkely, Esq., Michael Smith, Esq., John Ware Stephenson, Esq., and Major 
Henry Strachey, were elected members. Sir Roderick I. Murchison, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., was elected a manager, in the room of Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., deceased. 


British Archeological Association, Nov. 26.—James Copland, M.D., F.R.S., 
V.P.,in the chair. Sixteen new associates were announced, and numerous pre- 
sents from various societies and indi, iduals. 

Mr. J. Moore exhibited a curious chatelain of seventy-nine links of brass wire, 
having a rosary, buckle, small key, hasp of a book-cover, and other trinkets, 
found in a sewer at Axminster, Devon. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited two gold coins found at Chaple Bank, near Weymonth, 
one a Rose Angel of Edward IV., in fine condition, weighing 3 dwts. 7 grs.; the 
other a Spanish Doubloon of Philip V., weighing 17 dwts. 9 grs. 

Dr. Kendrick communicated an account of the discovery of antiquities at 
Wilderspool, the presumed site of Condate of Antoninus, found in what are called 
‘*‘ baking-holes,”’ 4. e., pits in the form of inverted cones. There was exhibited a 
portion of a large melting-pot, with fragment of glass. The paste was of a pale 
buff colour, in which are mingled small angular pieces of silex. The smooth 
bottom showed evident effects of fire, and the upper surface was coated with 
vitreous matter, one part being coloured blue by oxide of cobalt. It is, perhaps, 
the earliest specimen of native glass manufacture yet pointed out. Dr. Kendrick 
also exhibited a portion of Samian ware of the very rare embossed kind, a frag- 
ment of a bowl ornamented with graceful tendrils and a bold wreath of foliage. 
There was likewise a sepulchral olla, with incinerated bones and fine sand. It was 
of Upchurch manufacture. 

Mr. Edw. Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited, on the part of Mr. Wilson, of Alnwick, 
a painted tryptich found on the demolition of the altar shrine of Robertus de 
Ogle, at Hexham Church. It presents figures of our Saviour rising from the 
tomb, the Virgin and Child, and St. John; all highly coloured, with draperies 
and other accessories richly gilt. 

Mr. J. Moore gave an account of discoveries made on the site of a Roman villa 
at West Coher, Somersetshire, and exhibited the various antiquities found therein, 
the most remarkable of which is a small bronze figure of Mars, having the appear- 
ance of early Etruscan fabric. The coins found were numerous, and extended 
from the second to the fourth century. 

Mr. Pettigrew sent a description of the large tumulus of Maes-Howe, in the 
Orkneys, in which Runic inscriptions had been found, accompanied by a com- 
parative statement of the translation of the Runes by Professors Stephens, Munch, 
and Rafa, of Copenhagen, and those of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, Principal of Glasgow 

University, who transmitted a highly learned and ingenious paper, giving a 
particular translation of all the inscriptions, varying essentially from those of the 
northern antiquaries. This paper, which throws much light on the date of the 
erection of the tumulus, and the purpose for which it was formed, and by whom, 
is of the greatest interest, and will be printed by the Association. 


Geological, Dec. 3.—1. “ On Enaliosaurian Vertebr from the South Joggins 
Coal Formation of Nova Scotia.” The author, Mr. O. C. Marsh, after instituting 
a comparison between these vertebra and those of plagiostomous fishes and other 
forms, was led to the conclusion that the characters afforded by them denoted 
evidence of true Enaliosauria in the carboniferous strata of America. Prof. Huxley 
commented on Mr. Marsh’s paper at length, and, while paying a high tribute to the 
ability of the author’s conclusions, preferred to suspend his judgment as to the 
real nature of the vertebra in question. He had recently discovered a new genus 
of Labyrinthodont reptiles from the Scotch coal-fields, which would be termed 
Anthracosaurus ; it was, perhaps, possible that the vertebra from the South 
Joggins coal-field might belong to a somewhat similar form of reptile. Sir Charles 
Lyell commented on the statements of Agassiz, who had confidently denied, 
when the Dendrerpeton was originally discovered, that it was a true reptile, by 
reason that it had been found in the carboniferous strata. Mr. Etheridge pointed 
out that several reptilian vertebre from British Lower Mesozoic strata exhibited 
a somewhat similar polygonal form to the Eosawrus.—2. ‘* On the Thickness of the 
Megalonyx marl of Buenos Ayres,” by C. Darwin, Esq., giving sections of the strata. 
—3. “On the Localities in Siberia where Estheriw have been found,” by Mr. 
Austen, accompanied by a short note by Professor 'I. Rupert Jones on the 
Estherie discovered there. The locality of Odonjolon (the strata possibly being 
of Liassic age) was pointed out by Professor Warrington Smyth to be also in- 
teresting to mineralogists, on account of the magnificent specimens of garnet, 
topax, beryl, &c., obtained there. The President announced that, on January 7, 
a special general meeting would be called for the institution of a new class of 
members, to be termed “ Foreign Corresponding Members,” which would be a 
preparatory stage for the regular foreign membership, the numbers of which, in 
future, will be reduced to forty. 


Entomological, Dec. 1.—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a collection of diurnal 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera from New Guinea. Mr. F. Moore a white saccharine 
substance from Australia, where it was eaten by the natives; it was said to be 
composed of the cup-like coverings of Psylla Eucalypti, formed by the insect 
whilst in the larva state. Mr. Waterhouse specimens of, and read notes on, four 
British species of Coleoptera, viz., Oxytelus piccus, Quedius umbrinus, Haploene- 
mus mgricornis, and Lathridius rugosus. Mr. M‘Lachlan a Dipterous parasite 
on the Trichopterous Limnephilus marmoratus; it had been bred by Mr. Parfitt, 
of Exeter, and the name of Hydrotachina Limnephili was proposed for it. Major 
Parry communicated “Further Descriptions of new Lucanide,” and some 
“Remarks upon the Catalogue of Lucanidw recently published by Mr. James 
Thomson.” Part 4 of Vol. I. (Third Series), of the Society’s Transactions was 
announced as published. 
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Ethnological, Dec. 2.—The principal paper of the evening was, ‘On Lan- 
guage as a test of the Races of Man,” by the president, J. Crawfard, Esq. On 
a former occasion the author had referred to this subject ; and now further deve- 
loped his views. He affirmed that language, although yielding valuable evidence 
of the history and migrations of man, affords no sure test of the race ho belongs 
to. He gave various instances of the languages now spoken by existing peoples, 
such aus the British, French, Egyptian, not being the pi imitive lang wages of the 
aborigines of those respective countries; whilst on the American Continent, 
where all the native tribes belonged to one race, upwards of a thousand languages 
were spoken. He referred to the monosyllabic languages extending from the 
Kastern frontier of Bengal to the Sea of Japan, and showed there were at 
least two very distinct races of men speaking them; and yet of these the Burmese 
differed far more from the Chinese than either of them did from the Japanese, 
who speak a polysyllabic language. 'The Semitic tongues were no evidence of race, 
for that there should be much in common between those languages is only what 
we should look for from the geographical character of the region in which they are 
spoken, which had been immemoriably the seat of conquest and reconqnests. The 
Caucasians, uniformly of the same race, and with small differences even of manners, 
speak notwithstanding (independently of many dialects) seven or eight languages 
wholly different from each other. But although languages may not be a safe 
gnide, there occur cases in which they are at least concomitant. ‘The Hottentots, 
whose language is as singular as their physical form, are an example, and it is 
easy to believe that they never had any other tongue than that which they now 
speak. Rude and isolated races are not the only exceptions. The foundations 
of the Teutonic, Slavonic, and many other tongues, are probably coeval with the 
earliest appearance of the races who speak them. The differences of languages 
have been attributed to innate differences of the physical or mental organization 
of races, but such a theory is perhaps sufficiently refuted by the wel! ascertained 
fact that the children of races the most opposite, when duly tanght from infancy, 
will acquire a complete mastery over any foreign languag , be it ever so complex 
or difficult of pronunciation. 

British Architects, Dec. 1, William Tite, Esq., Prosident.—Amongst other 
valuable donations, a portrait of Sir William Chambers was presented by Mr. 
Cuthbert Brodrick, Peliow; and an autograph letter by Sir William Chambers, 
dated 1787, was also lent for the occasion by the kindness of F. A. Hawker, Esq., 
of the Audit office, Somerset House. 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, Fellow, in presenting the Catalogue of the Library of 
the East India Department, said that if any members desired to use any of the 
books it was his wish to assist them. The Library is in Cannon-row, S.W. 

**On the Restoration of the Church of St. Michael, Penkevel, Cornwall, and 
on the right mode of arranging Restored Churches for Modern Use,” by Mr. 
G. E. Street. Tle described the general history of the foundation of the church. 
It was consecrated in 1261, by Bishop Bronescombe, of Exeter, and subsequently 
enlarged and nearly rebuilt by Sir John de Trejago, before the year 1319, when 

sishop Stapledon erected it into a Collegiate Church, to be served by an arch- 
priest and four chaplains. After this, in 1835, an indulgence was granted to 
some foreign bishops dated from Avignon in favour of the church, and this is 
still in possession of Lord Falmouth, in whose park of Tregothnan the church 
stands, and at whose expense the restoration is being effected. The architectural 
character of the church is very curious. The Western Tower retained an 
original altar under an arch in the first floor, with piscina, &c., and owing 
to the removal of plaster and whitewash, which had been applied every- 
where, many curious discoveries had been made. The chief of these were 
the transepts, each of which had Founder’s tomb, piscina, sedilia, rood staircase, 
and niches with rich traceries. Much of this Mr. Street had been able to re- 
construct by the aid of small fragments of stone purposely mutilated, and which 
he had with much labour fitted together. The church illustrated a class of 
churches in the same county of special character, and was evidently the work of 
artists of the same schools, and the particular characteristics of which class he 
described. He then entered at some length into the mode to be adopted in the 
re-arrangement of a restored church; and, taking all the parts in succession, 
stated shortly what appeared te be the law of the Church of England, which, 
it seemed to him, ought to be understood and recognized by all architects who 
undertook the restoration of churches. 


Pharmaceutical, Dec. 3.—J. Squire, Esq., President. A paper “On Rock 
Oils,” by Mr. Holmes, was read. Its chief value was in its commercial and 
practical details; but the author’s theory of the influence of very high tem- 
peratures acting on vegetable matter in geological eras, and distilling off the oil 
with hot steam as vapour to be condensed and fall like rain on the soil, was very 
speculative. Apparently, Mr. Holmes was not aware of the researches of Dr. 
Sterry-Hunt on this interesting topic. 

Mr. Larkin, the well-known modeller, exhibited some excellent and exceedingly 
simple wire models, illustrating the six systems of crystallography—the cube, 
square prism, rectangular, oblique, doubly oblique, and hexagonal prisms. These 
new models of these forms were made for Dr. Taylor of Guy’s Hospital, and have 
additional wires passing through their centres to represent the positions of their 
respective axes. The octahedrons and other forms contained in these prisms 
are made of wood, in separate halves, to be placed on the axes. Any form con- 
tained in the six systems can in this way be shown in a most comprehensible 
manner, and are thus most admirably adapted for lectures and other instruc- 
tional purposes. The novelty in these models is their extreme simplicity. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Mowpay. 


GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, at 8} Pp... 1. ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey from Tientsin 
to Mukden, in Manchuria.” By A. Nichie, Esq. 2. ‘‘ Route from Pekin to St, Petersburg, 
vid Mongolia, Siberia, and Moscow.” By Charles M. Grant, Esq. 

ROYAL ACADEMY—Trafalgar-square, at 8 rp.ar. ‘‘ Anatomy.” By Professor Partridge. 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury Circus, at 7 p.m, “ Reptiles.” By Professor Owen. 

MEDICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} p.m. 1. “Ona Case of Rapid-wasting 
Palsy from Structural Disease of the Spinal Marrow.” By Dr. Thudichum. 2. “On a 
New Auroscope (practically shown).” By Dr. Brunton. 3. “‘ Fibro-cellular Polype from 
the Ear;”’ ‘‘ Ivory Peg used in a Case of Ununited Fracture.” By Mr. Hulke; 4. “A 
Case of Myelitis successfully treated,” By Dr. Jephson. 


TUESDAY. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 p.at. Continued discussion 
on ** Disturbing Forces of Locomotive Engines.” 

ACTUARIES—12, St. James’s-square, at 4f p.m. (Council Meeting.) 

HORTICULTURAL. (Fruit and Floral Committee.) 

SYRO-EGYPTIAN—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, at 74} p.w. ‘‘ Hebrew MS,, Pentateuch.” 
By Mr. Cowper and Dr. Benisch. 

ZOOLOGICAL—11, Hanover-square, at9 p.m, ‘‘On Anatomy of Pithecia,” By Mr, Flower. 
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WrpnrsDay. 

GRAPH1C—University College, at 8 p.ar. 

ROYAL LITERATURE—4, st. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 44 P.M. 

MICROSCO PICAL—King’s College, at 8 p.m. 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury -circus, at 7 p.at. ‘ Heat in Geological Phenomena,” By 
E. W. Brayley, F.R.S. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.at. ‘* Labourers’ Cottages and Sanitary 
Building Appliances.” By Mr. J. Taylor, jun. 

ARCH MOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—32, Sackville-street, at 8} p.m. ‘‘ Expense Roll of 
Princess Elizabeth temp. Edward I.” By Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, ‘ Recent Discoveries 
at Uriconium.” By Mr. T. Wright. 

THURSDAY. 
ROYAL SOCIET ¥—Burlington House, at 84 p.a. ‘Analysis of Mineral Substances.” By 
Dr. Phipson, _“ Strains in Interior of Beams.’ By Professor Airy. ‘‘ Chemical Action of 
f Limelight.’ By Professors Bunsen and Roscoe. 
ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at8} p.m, (Election of Fellows.) 
PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 p.m. 


Fripay. 
sata trl 2 cl i ea Circus, at7 p.m. ‘* Non-Metallic Elements.” By Pro- 
essor Iield. 
ASTRONOMICAL—Somerse 


a 
tad 


Iouse, at 8 par. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
DECEMBER 6, 1862. 
Agnes Hopetoun’s School Days and Holidays, | Harding’s (John) Lessons on Art. Seventh 
By Mrs. Oliphant. New edition. l6mo., edition. Imperial 8vo., cloth, 15s. 


| 
cloth, 3s. 6d. | Howitt’s (Wiliam) Homes and Haunts of the 
A Tangled Skein. By Albany Fonblanque, | most Eminent British Poets. Fifth edition. 


jun, 3 vols. Post 8vo., cloth, 31s. 6d. [ilustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, 8s, 6d. 
Banking Almanac (The), Directory, Year- How America won Freedom; or, the Story of 
Book, and Diary for 1863. Edited by D, 1775. Illustrated. Second edition. Post 


Morier Evans. dvo., cloth, 5s. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Barbour’s (M. F.) The Way Home. Tenth | Jessop’s (W. H.R.) Flindersland and Sturs- 
thousand. 16mo., sewed, 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, land: or, the Inside and Outside of Australia. 
3arren Honour. By the Author of * Guy 2 vols. Post Svo., cloth, 21s. 
Livingstone.’ Second edition, 2 vols. Post | Kingsley’s (Professor C.) Heroes; or, Greek 
8vo., cloth, 14s. Fairy Tales. New edit. 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Book (The) and its Mission, Past and Present. | Lady Audley’s Secret. By M. E. Braddon. 


Edited by L.N.R. Vol. VIL. 8vo., cloth, 4s. Seventh edition, 3 vols. Post 8vo., cloth, 
British Controversialist (The), 1862. Vol. LI. £1. 11s. 6d, 

Crown 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Large Letters for the Little Ones. Illustrated, 
Brodie’s (Sir B. C.) Psychological Inquiries. lémo., bds., 1s. 

Part I. Fourth edition, Fcap., cloth, 5s. Licensed Victuallers’ Almanac for 1863. 8vo., 
Brown’s (Rev. C.J.) Recollections of the Last sewed, ls. 


Days of a Daughter Beloved. With preface. Little Estella, and other Tales for the Young. 
16mo., cloth, limp, 8d. New edition, 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Child (The) of the Kingdom. By the Author | Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) A Strange Story. New 
of ** The Way Home.” New edition. lémo., and cheaper edition. In1 vol. Post 8vo., 
ls., sewed; 2s. 6id., cloth gilt, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Church Builder (The): a Quarterly Journal | Maguire’s (Rev. R.) Self: its Dangers, Doubts, 





of Church Extension in England and Wales. and Duties. Imperial #2mo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 
Vol. I. Crown 8vo., cloth, ls. 6d. | Mallet’s (Robert) The Great Neapolitan 
Clissold’s (Rev. Henry) LampsoftheTemple; | Earthquake of 1857: First Principles of 
or, Rays of Light trom the Lives of some | Observational Seismolozy. 2 vols. Royal 


Eminent Christians of the Church of Eng- | _ 8vo., cloth, £3. 3s. 
land. Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. | Manin (Daniel) and Venice in 1848-9, By 
Companion (The) for Youth: Containing | Henri Martin. With Introductfon by Isaac 


Amusing Instruction and Instructive Amuse- Butt, Q.C. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 
ment. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, Maurice's (Rev. F. D.) Dialogues between a 

Cunningham's (Dr. W.) Historical Theology : Clergyman and Layman on Family Worship, 
a Review of the Principal Doctrinal Dissen- Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


sions in the Christian Cherch since the | Mayne’s (Commander R. C.) Four Years in 
Apostolic Age. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 21s. British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. 





Daily Light in the Daily Path: The Evening Illustrated. 8vo., cloth, 16s, 

Hour. 32mo., cloth, 2s,6d.; or large paper, | Mother’s (The) Thorough Resouree Book. New 
16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. edition. Crown 8vo., half-bound, 3s. 6d. 
David, King of Israel: a History for the | My First Journal: a Book for the Young. By 

Young. By J. Wright. New edition. 16mo., Georgiana M. Craik. New edition, l6mo., 


cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Our Year. By the Author of ‘* John Halifax,” 
New edition. 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Pennell’s (H. C.) Spinning-Tackle : What it 
is, and What it ought to be. Second edition, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Days of Old; Stories from English History. 
New edition. 16mo., cleth, 3s. 6d. 

Dean’s New Book of Magic Illuminations, 
Coloured illustrations. Imperial 8vo., bds., 


2s, Svo., bds., ls. 
Deeper Wrong (The); or, Incidents in the | Pictures from the Bible, Twelve coloured 
Lite of a Slave Girl. Written by Herself. plates. In ornamental wrapper, 1s. 


Edited by L. Maria Child. New edition. Problems in Human Nature. By the Author 
Crown &vo., bds., 1s. 6d. of ** Morning Clouds,” &c. Crown 8vo., 

De Quincey’s (Thos.) Works. Author’s edi- cloth, 5s. 
tion. Vol. 1I.—Coleridge and Opium-eating, Raphael’s Prophetic Almanac for 1863. Feap., 
&e. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. sewed, 2s, 6d. 

Donne’s (W. B.) Essays on the Drama and | Rawlinson’s (Rev. G.) The Five Great Mon- 
on Popular Amusements. Second edition. archies of the Ancient World, (3 vols.) 
post 8vo., cloth, 5s. Vol. I. 8vo., cloth, 16s. > 

Douglas's (H. A., Dean of Capetown) Ser- | Revelations of a Sly Parrot, Edited and 
mons. Feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. arranged by John Bennett. Feap., bds., 2s. 

Draper’s (Rev. B. H.) The Juvenile Natural- Robertson’s (E.W.) Scotland under the Early 
ist. l16mo., cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, Kings: a History of the Kingdom to the 


Duchess (The) of Trajetto. By the Author Close of the Thirteenth Century. 2 vols., 
of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 8vo., cloth, 36s, Y 
73. 6d. Ruth and her Friends: a Story for Girls, New 
Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. edition. 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Third edition. Revised. 2 vols. Post 8vo., Scapegrace at Sea; or, Soldiers at Sea and 
cloth, 2is. Sailors Ashore. 3 vols, Post 8vo., cloth, 
For Ever! or, the Final State of the Redeemed 31s. 6d. 


considered, Feap., cloth, 4s. Something to Laugh at : a Comic Book for all 
Golden Gleanings: a Selection from the Poets, Seasons, Illustrated, Feap., sewed, 1s. 
Devotional and Moral. New edition, Feap., Songs (The) of Scotland, prior to Burns; with 
cloth, 5s. the Tunes. Edited by Robert Chambers, 
Gurney’s (Rev. J. H.) Sermons on the Acts | Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
of the Apostles. Feap., cloth, 7s. Sword and Gown. By the Author of “ Gay 
Sermons on Old 'estament Histories. Livingstene.’’ Second edition. Feap., cloth, 
New edition. Feap., cloth, 6s. is. 6d. 
Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles. Thoughts (The) of God, By the Author of 
New edition. Feap., cloth, 6s. *‘Morning and Night Watches.” 16mo., 
Sermons. Third series. New edition, cloth, 1s, td. 
Feap., cloth, 6s. Through Algeria. By the Author of “ Life in 
































Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register for Tuscany.” Post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d, 
1863. Roan tuck, 3s. 6d. Timbs’s (John) The International Exhibition : 
Guthrie’s (Rev. Dr. Thos.) Speaking to the The Industry, Science, and Art, popularly 
Heart; or, Sermons for the People, Crown Described. Fecap., cloth, 6s. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Year Book of Facts: Extra Volume 
Guyot’s (Arnold) Earth and Man; or, Com- on the International Exhibition of 1862. 
parative Physical Geography. Translated Fcap., cloth, 6s. 
by Professor C.C. Felton. Sixth edition. School Days of Eminent Men. Second 
Feap., cloth, with plates, 3s. 6d.; without edition. Revised. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
plates, 2s. Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England— Science and the Useful Arts. Second edition. 
Eastern Division. lEighty illustrations, Feap., cloth, 5s, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 18s, True Yokefellows in the Mission Field: The 
Hislop’s (Rev. Alexander) The Two Babylons : Life and Labours of Rey. John Anderson 
or, the Papal Worship proved to be the and Rey. R. Johnston. By the Rev. J, 
Worship of Nimrod and his Wife. Third Braidwood. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
edition. 8vo., cloth, 12s. Vaughan’s (Rev. Dr. C. J.) The Book and the 
Hogg’s (R. Gardener’s) Year-Book, Almanac, Lite: Four Sermons preached before the 
and Directory for 1863. Feap., sewed, ls. University of Cambridge, November, 1862. 
Horne’s (R. H.) The Good-natured Bear, Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. ’ 
Illustrated. Second edition. 16mo., cloth, | Wilson’s (Mark) The First Reading-Book, 
1s. 6d. plain ;_ 2s. 6d. coloured, 120 Lilustrations. Feap., bds., ls. - 
Memoirs of a London Doll. New Wood's (Rev. J. E.) Geological Observations 
edition. l16mo., cloth, ls, 6d. plain; 2s, 6d, in South Australia. 8vo., cloth, lds, 
coloured. Wright’s (Rev. J.) Europe’s Crisis ; an Ex. 
Alphabet of Quadrupeds. New edition. position of the A tice Vision, Third 
16mo., cloth, 1s, 6d, plain; 28, 6d, coloured, edition, Fceap., cloth, 5s, 
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NOTICE. 


The LONDON REVIEW is Published every 
SATURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains, 
and delivery in the country on the day of publica- 
tion. It may be had at all respectable News-agents’ 
in London and the neighbourhood, by 8 A.M. on 


Saturday Morning. 
Advertisements are received up to TWELVE 


o'clock on FRIDAY. 


The LONDON REVIEW is sold at all Railway 
Book-stalls, and by all Booksellers and News- 
agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT-GARDEN. Under the Management of 
Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W, HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 
Special arrangements for this Week :—On Monday, Decem- 
ber 8th, Wallace’s Romantic Opera LURLINE. On Tuesday, 
9th, and Thursday, 11th,Wallace’s new and brilliantly success- 
ful Opera LOVE’S TRIUMPH. On Wednesday, 10th, Balfe’s 
Po Opera The ROSE OF CASTILLE. On Friday, 12th, 
Balfe’s Grand Opera The PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. On 
Saturday, 13th, Wallace’s Grand Opera MARITANA. 
Yee ls.; Pitt, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, from 
10s. 6d, to £4. 48.; Orchestra Stalls, 10s. ; Dress Circles, 5s. ; 
vee Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. Doors open at 
-past Seven. Commence at Eight. 











AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT 
before CHRISTMAS. Herr Joachim’s last appearance 
in England on Monday evening next, December 8, at St. 
James's Hall. The Programme will include Beethoven's cele- 
brated Kreutzer Sonata for the Pianoforte and Violin. Piano- 
forte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Violin, Herr Joachim; Violoncello, 
Signor Piatti; Vocalists, Mdlle. Florence Lancia and Mr. Sims 
Reeves ; Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony, 
3s.; admission, ls. Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New 
Bond-street ; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS EVERY NIGHT 

at Eight, and Wednesday Afternoon at Three, in 

ST. J AMES'S HALL.—Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS.—Stalls, 

3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 
60, New Bond-street ; and at AUSTIN’S, 28, Piccadilly. 











B EN aeastmwvPis @ 
ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


A WINTER AND SPRING RESIDENCE, 
Puysic1an.—Dr. MACLEOD, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S8. Scot. 
Suraczon.—THOMAS SCOTT, M.D., Edin., M.R.C.S.E. 


Ben Rhydding is one of the most complete and most com- 
ortable establishments in England for the reception of patients 
and visitors. While the method of treatment pursued at Ben 
Rhydding proceeds on Hydrotherapeutics as to its main prin- 
eiple, it is by no means confined to that, but includes the 
systematic application of the Art of Cure in its whole range, 
and with all its resources, 


HEFFIELD SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE AND METALLURGY. 
PRESIDENT. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
VicB-PRESIDENTS. 

The Mayor of Sheffield, John Brown, Esq. 

The Master Cutler. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe. 

Sir David Brewster, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S.L., & E., M.R.I.A. 

Sir Roderic Murchison, F.R.8., Director of the Royal School 
of Mines. 

John Percy, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Metallurgy in 
the Royal School of Mines. 

William Fairbairn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S, 

Robert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.8., Keeper of Mining Records. 

Warrington W. Smyth, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal School of Mines. 

Director. 

The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
School, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 





: PROFESSORS. 
Chemistry, Metal'urgy, and Geology.—James Allen, Ph.D., 
F.C.8., of the Universities of Giessen and Berlin. 
Engineering and Mining.—J. Thompson, C.E. 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Applied Mechanics.— 
Rey. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 


The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy 
will afford a complete scientific and practical education to 
students who are destined to become civil, mechanical, or 
mining engineers, or manufacturers of any kind. Its object is 
thoroughly to discipline the students in the principles of those 
Sciences upon which the operations of the Engineer, Metal- 
lurgist, or Manufacturer depend. 

e education will be given by means of systematic Courses 
of Lectures, by Catechetical Class Instruction, by Practical 
Teaching in the Laboratory and Drawing-room, and occasion- 
7 by Field excursions. 

he School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will be con- 
ducted in the buildings of the Sheffield Collegiate School. The 
two Institutions, although both under the superintendence of 
the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the Collegiate School, 
are, however, entirely distinct. 

A detailed Prospectus, containing Syllabuses of all the 
Courses of Lectures, and all other information, arrangements 
for boarding, &c., may be obtained by application to the 


Director. 
THE SCHOOL WILL OPEN IN THE FIRST WEEK IN 


FEBRUARY, 1863. 
4 Be GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to receive 
applications for sums of £100 or upwards of the above Stock, 
bearing a fixed preferential interest of 44 per cent. per annum. 
Interest commences from the date of payment. Applications 
to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned. 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, November, 1862, 

















hes SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Hgap Orricr, 
No. 9, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
IS THE 
LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 





REsourcEs— 
The Realized Fund in Possession exceeds ............ £3,800,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds ........ eA 440,000 





BONUS FOR 1862. 


SECURED BY EFFECTING ASSURANCES ON OR BEFORE 
3lst DecemBER, 1862. 


The amount of advantage secured by effecting Assurances 
before 3lst December may be indicated thus :—Assuming that 
the next Bonus, to be declared in 1866, will be at the same rate 
as that declared in 1859, a Policy for £1,000 will receive the 


following 

ADDITIONAL BONUS. 
If effected on or before 31st December, 1862 ....... » £81 6 0 
If effected after 31st December, 1862 .......00......008 65 0 0 





Probable Additional Bonus on Policies —_) £16 5 0 
on or before 3lst December, 1862 ............ 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
LONDON. 
CrentraL AGENT.—Hugh McKean, 4, Royal Exchange- 
buildings, Cornhill. 
Locat Acrnts.—Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall-mall; Benton 
Seeley, Islington-green ; Robertson & White, Accountants, 
2, Moorgate-street, Bank of England. 


ONEY. £275,000. A Professional Gentle- 

man is desired by a Client to find Securities for the 

above sum in sums of not less than £100. Apply by letter 

only, with full written particulars, to JoszEpH WxksTLakk, Esq., 

22, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London; but no personal application 

will be attended to. If the Securities are approved of, an 
appointment will be made. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Publications for 
1862, consisting of FIVE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
and a LINE ENGRAVANG, are now being distributed. 
Members who have not paid their subscription are reminded 
that, owing to the rapid increase of the Society, the number of 
copies available for issue in complete sets, in return for guinea 
subscriptions, will speedily be exhausted ; and members, as well 
as strangers, can then only obtain the publications separately 
at advanced prices. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
24, Old Bond-street, November, 1862, 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 
Every Description of Life Assurance. 
The Annual Income exceeds £100,000. 
The Reserved Fund is nearly Half-a-Million, 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY (4.p. 1834), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 
London. 
Capital on November 1, 1862, from Premiums alone, £438,490. 
Income, £75,000, Assurances, £1,700,000, 
Bonuses average more than 24 per cent. per annum on sum 

assured, 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium, 
Every member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 
Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 




















HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE | 


AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £1,350,000, 


London Board. 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 


Deputy Chairmen. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq. 
Wa. SCHOLEFIELD, Esg., M.P. 


John Addis, Esq. John Laurie, Esq. 
C. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P. William Macnaughtan, Esq. 
a C. E, Childers, Esq., | Ross D. Mangles, Esq. 


PP, James Morley, Esq. 

a ee P. de Bathe, | Sir Charles Nicholzon, Bart. 
art. 

Henry V. East, Esq. 


William Nicol, Esq., MP. 
Swinton Boult, Esq., 
Edward Huggina, Esq. Secretary to the Ssnpeny. 
In 1857 the Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain paid to 
Government by this Company was £32,882, and in 1861 it was 
£61,833, being an increase in five years of £29,951. 
In 1860 the Fire Premiums were £313,725 ; in 1861 they were 
£360,130 ; being an increase in one year of £46,405. The losses 
id amount to £2,500,000, and all claims are settled with 
iberality and promptitude. 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 








CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 


Every one should therefore provide against them. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any nformation, to the Pro- 
vincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
£102,817 have been paid by this Company as Compensation for 
56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of Personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RALLWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 
1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the Principal Stations. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 

64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide, Port Adelaide, 

Gawler, Robe, Radina, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 

tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking 

business conducted with Victoria, New South Wales, and the 
other Australian Colonies, through the Company’s Agents, 

‘te London ; 54, Old Broad-street, B.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 








NOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, ~*~ 
IRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, 7 
ANKERS. 


Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Founded in 18465, 
REPORT OF DIRECTORS, and Statement of Proceedin 
at the Ordinary Meeting of Proprietors, held on the 7th MAY, 


1862. 
LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, inthe Chair. 

The Report of the Directors, made in the Spring of last 
year, appealed to the Proprietors and others interested in the 
Office, to assist the Directors in making 1861 the most success- 
ful year of the Company’s operations ; and, notwithstanding 
the absence of general commercial prosperity throughout the 
country, the Directors are happy to say that in many respects 
the desired result of their appeal has been realized. 


This year was, however, remarkable in the experience of 
this Office, as it is believed it was in that of other similar In- 
stitutions, for the number of lapsed Assurances, especially in 
those districts where industry has been impeded by the sus- 
pension of our commercial relations with America. 

At the same time the business effected has been greater than 
at any former period, the New Premiums smounting to 
£6,055. lls. 3d. Assuring £171,250 by the issue of 722 
Policies. 

The point, however, on which the Directors have most 
reason to congratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very 
careful and rigid investigation into the position and prospects 
of the Company, made in pursuance of the requirements of 
the Deed of Settlement, by Mr. Petgr Harpy, the eminent 
Actuary, the result, as embodied in the following Report, is of 
the most satisfactory character. 

“To THE CHAIRMAN AND Diegctors OF THE SovEREIGN 

Lirzg AssuRANCB COMPANY. 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour to submit herewith a full 
statement of the result of the valuation, just completed, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company, up to or as of the 3lst December, 1861. k 

‘«This investigation has been, on the present occasion, & 
work of considerable magnitude and labour, as the number of 
Policies actually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to 
over One Million Sterling, and embracing almost every class or 
description of Life Assurance. Ks 

‘I am happy to be able to assure you that the condition of 
the Company is sound and prosperous, and holds out every 
rospect of increased success. The bonus, which the Directors 
may safely declare as the result of this valuation, is larger in 
amount, both as regards the shareholders and the assured, than 
that declared on any previous occasion; and this bonus has 
been fairly earned by the past operations of the Society, with- 
out in the smallest degree touching any portion of the future 

rofits. 
pe The valuation has been made with the greatest care and 
exactness, and the reserve for the future is most ample for the 
purposes of safety, and quite sufficient, with care and manage- 
ment, to maintain hereafter a proportionately favourable rate 
of improvement. 
** T have the honour to be, 
** GENTLEMEN, 
** Your very faithful servant, 
(Signed) “PETER HARDY, 

** April, 1862.” ** Actuary. 

o It ad be remembered, that | fhe Gosiqpetinn of the last 
onus the Actuary strongly urged the propriety of postponin 
the Actual Division of Profits until the alternate triennial 
valuation ; the prudence of which course, though it naturally 
occasioned disappointment in some few instances, is now sppa- 
rent; and it is most gratifying to the Board, while reviewing 
the peculiar difficulties which those alone who are actively 
engaged in the business of Life Assurance know to have 
existed during the last six years, to present so favourable a 
Report, especially as it emanates from a gentleman of such 

high character and professional standing as Mr. Harpy. 
ithout in the smallest degree encroaching on future profits 
the addition sanctioned by this investigation will a to each 
Share a Bonus of 4s. 6d. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 
being three times the sum allotted on the last occasion, and 
75 per cent. of the divisible Surplus will be added to all Policy- 
holders, assured at participating rates, on the 3lst December 
last, in proportion to the premiums paid since the last Division. 

The Cireulars, announcing the allotment to individual 
Policies, will be issued as soon as practicable. 

The Directors recommend that the usual Dividend of 6 per 
cent., free of Income-tax, be paid on the Capital for the half- 
year ending 3lst December last. 

The Directors retiring are Lorp Artuur Lzuwnox; T. M. B, 
Batakrp, Esq. ; and Joun GarpineR, Esq., who, being eligible, 
offer themseives for re-election. 

(Signed) ARTHUR LENNOX, Chairman, 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1844. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vict. 
cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, 
Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
THOMAS R. DAVISON, my 2, Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Deputy Chairman. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved prin- 
ciple of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for 
the exclusive benefit of the members, under their own imme- 
diate superintendence and control, The profits are divided 
annually. 0. L. LAWSON, Sec. 


101, Cheapside, E.C. 


SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
OF THE 
DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Issued under the sanction of the Colonial Ordinance 
of 26th August, 1861. ; 


Applications for the remaining portion of this Stock may be 
sent to CHARLES CAVE, Esq., Colonial ht 
the Banking-house of Messrs. PRESCOTT, GROTE, CAVE, 
& CAVE, 62, Threadneedle-street, London, 

















